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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Note of Appreciation 
To Teachers Using Senior Scholastic 

Every September, at the start of a 
new school year, we prepare to handle 
promptly and efficiently the clerical 
and bookkeeping work connected with 
renewal subscriptions and an estimated 
percentage of subscriptions for 
Senior Scholastic. 

The influx of orders, however, great- 
ly exceeded our most optimistic esti 
mate, with the result that our staff 
worked days and nights, including Sat- 
urdays, to keep orders and shipments 
of magazines moving on a “daily basis.” 
We sought extra help on an emergency 
basis, but even with this we were— 
for about one week—two to three days 
behind in handling orders. Of course 
this evidence of the popularity of Senior 
Scholastic is gratifying to our entire or 
ganization. 

Our only regret is that several thou 
sand teachers have had to wait two or 
three days longer than usual for their 
first copies. If you were among those in- 
convenienced by the delay, please ac- 
cept our apology, and this note of ap- 
preciation for your understanding of the 
problem. 


Publisher 
Campaign Expenditures (p. 9) 
Digest of the Article 
The mounting costs of political cam 
paigns invite undue influences on legis- 
lators. People or groups who contribute 
large amounts to campaign treasuries 
expect political favors in return and the 
public suffers as a result. Since 1907 
Congress has been trying to curb cam- 
paign expenditures, with little effect. 
It is unlawful for corporations to make 
contributions; expenses of candidates 
for Congress and for the Presidency are 
limited by law; individual contributions 
to political committees are limited; labor 


new 





role. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


‘Focus on U. N. General Assembly,” beginning on page 10. A straight- 
forward presentation of the issues on the agenda of the seventh regular 
meeting of the “town meeting of the world.” Interesting data about the new 
U. N. “home” in New York prefaces the article. 

“Where Does the Money Come From?” beginning on page 7. 
together in a thoroughly readable way the efforts of Congress to control 
campaign expenditures and proposals to plug loopholes in existing legislation. 
The moral implications of huge campaign funds should not be overlooked 

“Is it desirable for high school students to have outside work experience?” 
a pro and con feature beginning on page 5. If you've been troubled by the 
pupil who can’t do homework because he works after school, you will want 
to explore these arguments with your students. 

“Man On the Bench,” on page 4. You’ve made the acquaintance of Judge 
Harold Medina when he presided at the Communist trials. Students will be 
interested in the background which qualifies him for his important judicial 


Brings 








unions are forbidden to make _politi- 
cal contributions. Loopholes in exist- 
ing legislation, however, have _per- 
mitted election expenses to rise enor- 
mously. Expenses of “volunteer” com- 
mittees, for example, are not subject to 
regulation; costs of postage and print- 
ing are not counted as campaign ex- 
penditures; while corporations cannot 
contribute, top officials can and do; 
labor unions have set up separate po- 
litical organizations (the CIO’s “Political 
Action Committee,” for example) to 
which members are asked to contribute. 


Proposals for reform include raising 
legitimate campaign expenses to a rea- 
sonable’ figure; extension of Federal 
laws to primary campaigns; control of 
volunteer committees; fuller publicity 
on contributions, and a uniform system 
of reporting. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 
To have pupils consider the effect of 


excessive campaign contributions and 
expenses on good government. 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you varying your methodology? It is a good idea during the first few 


weeks of a new semester to accustom students to simple standards of 
preparation and routine. The lesson pattern should not vary much during 
this period of adjustment. After the first few weeks, however, monotony 
can become the killer of the lesson. What are you doing to challenge the 
interest and abilities of your students? Are you planning (or are the students 
planning) a round-table discussion on some topic? Are oral reports being 
planned? Is a committee keeping the bulletin board up-to-date? Are TV 
programs, radio, or movies being tied in with the work of the class? Have 
you shown a filmstrip or motion picture?—H. L. H. 
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Assignment 
1. Discuss 
each of the 
trol expenditures in election campaigns: 
a) Prohibition of corporation contribu- 
expendi- 


briefly the effectiveness 
following efforts to con 


limitation on the 
tures of a candidate for a seat in Con- 
$3,000,000 
m political committees in a Presiden 


ions; (b) 


gress c) the limitation 


il election; (d) prohibition of politi 
il contributions by labor unions. 

2. Which of the 
expe nses do 


e? Why? 


proposals for limit 


ng campaign you think 


vill be 


Motivation 


Each term 


most effectiy 


idapt to vour school 
ituation) we have an election to our 
tudent council. What expenses do the 
How 


andidates for school offices have? 


s the money. raised? 


Pivotal Questions 
a 


ver for Eisenhower or Stevenson 


you were the campaign man 
what 
expenses would you regard as essential 
in helping your candidate to win? 

2. Why have expenses for all politi 
cal campaigns increased so greatly in 
recent years? 

3. What evidence that Con- 


gress has tried to control expenses in 


is there 


political campaigns? 

4. There is an old proverb; “When 
noney speaks, the truth is silent.” What 
connection is there between this thought 
and Congress’ desire to control political 
expenditures? 

5. Describe one loophole by which 
present laws to control political ex 
petise S are ¢ vaded. 

6. Should the next Congress pass a 
loopholes 


law intended to close the 


which permit unlimited campaign ex 


penses? Defend your answer. 


Summary 

Discuss the statement 
politic ally right which is 
wrong.” Apply the 
present Presidential campaign. 


Nothing is 
morally 
statement to the 


Things to Do 

1. Prepare a dramatic skit for radio 
w TV in which you highlight the dan- 
ger of unlimited contributions to politi- 
cal campaigns 

2. Members of the class can inter- 
view citizens active in local politics 
about the hnancing of politic al cam- 
paigns. Questions should be worked out 


inh ¢ lass 


U. N. Generol Assembly (p. 7) 


Digest of the Article 
regular 


Assembly 
7 


Che seventh session ot the 
U.N 


new permanent 
on October 14. Sixty 


General opens at its 


me’ in New York 


nations will be 
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er at Post Of 
ature. Member 


s 10 cents 


gle copy 
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Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


October 22, 1952 

Key to Understanding World News 

Our annual handbook on national and 
world affairs. 

The Korean War—Background 
chronology; Post-War Germany- 
ground and chronology. 

Other Danger Spots in a Divided 
World. 

Nations of the World—Three-page 
table of vital information arranged for 
ready reference. 

Ten Years That Changed the World 

Documents and Events. 

The United Nations—Charts of prin- 
cipal organs and specialized agencies. 

The United States Government— 
Cabinet, Supreme Court, Defense and 
Civilian agencies. 

Dictionary of Current Terms. 

Maps of Korea, Eastern Asia, Ger- 
West and East, world on polar 
projection, Europe, Africa, Southeast 
Asia, South America. 


and 


back- 


many 














represented. Some 14 additional na- 
tions which have applied for admission 
have been refused because of inability 
of Russia and the West to agree on their 
entry. Among the important issues to 
be taken up at the Assembly are settle- 
ment of the Korean War, atomic con- 
trol, disarmament, complaints against 
the Union of South Africa, and the 
treaty of peace with Austria. Other mat- 
ters include the election of a new presi- 
dent of the General Assembly and three 
non-permanent members to the Secu- 
rity Council, admission of new mem- 


and the budget of the U.N. 


bers, 


“Ivan was a good boy in school to- 
day. He got a certificate for denounc- 
ing his teacher to the authorities.” 


Aim 

To help students review the issues 
which will come before the General 
Assembly and to consider the role of 
the General Assembly in keeping world 
peace. 
Materials 

Scholastic’s “1952-1953 News Map,” 
which is visible from all parts of the 
average-size classroom. 


Assignment 

1. Explain each of the following 
terms in connection with the General 
Assembly meeting: (a) plenary; (b) 
agenda; (c) rehabilitation; (d) segre- 
gation; (e) package deal; (f) horse 
trading. 

2. Which of the issues before the 
General Assembly do you think most 
important if we are to have a lasting 
peace? Why? 

Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think the choice of New 
York as a permanent home for the U.N. 
was wise? Defend your answer. 

2. The General Assembly has been 
described as the “town meeting of the 
world.” Explain. 

3. Since the General Assembly has 
failed to reach any agreement on the 
control of atomic energy during the 
past seven years, it is a waste of time 
to discuss the issue. What is your feel- 
ing about this viewpoint? 

4. Was the Soviet Union justified in 
vetoing the admission of Japan and 
other Western-supported nations when 
the West refused a “package-deal” of 
fered by the Soviet Union? 

5. To what extent will the present 
General Assembly meeting further the 
cause of world peace? 


Things to Do 

The class can assemble as the Gen- 
eral Assembly to debate any of the is- 
sues on the agenda of the seventh reg- 
ular meeting. Apart from news items in 
the press and articles on the issues, 
which can be traced through the Read- 
ers’ Guide to Periodical Literature, 
there are articles in issues of Senior 
Scholastic for 1952 and 1951. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 
(See page 15) 
Assembly: A. a-1; 


b-9; 
a-2; b-3; 


I. General 
e-2; d-l; e-4; f-l,; 
d-6; e-1; f-7. 
II. Campaign Expenditures: 
b-1; c-3; d-2; e-2; f-2; g-2, 
Il]. Interpreting a Cartoon: 1-F; 2-T; 
3-NS. 
IV. Work After 
3-A; 4-A; 5-F; 6-F. 


g-3. B. 


a-4; 


School: 1-F; 2-A; 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Greetings from Holland 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed is a copy of a letter that my 
English teacher, Miss Sylvia Kurson, 
received this summer from a boy in 
Holland. It seems to me that his ap- 
preciation of Senior Scholastic is evi- 
dent and that he is truly interested in 
American literature 

Our English class has already gath- 
ered several books to send to him and 
we thought that you might like to send 
him a free subscription to Senior Scho- 
lastic. 

Aldisa Freeman 
Horace Greeley School 
Chappaqua, New York 


Here is the letter from Holland sent 
to Miss Kurson: 

In an old Senior Scholastic magazine 
I found a poem, “Fever,” by your pupil 
Dorothy very good 
poem. I] writers 


in Senior Scholastic 


Lobrano. It is a 
enjoyed the student 


page very much, 
[The “page,” in greatly expanded form, 
now appears in Literary Cavalcade as 
“Cavalcade Firsts’—see the November 
issue of Literary Cavalcade.—Editor] 
Do you have a literary club in school? 
1 Dutch student interested in 

literature. You have great 
writers in America. I read many of 
them from Twain to Hemingway. I 
should like to read more of your Ameri- 
can writers and poets, but their books 


I am ¢ 
American 


are very hard to get here. 

In one of the numbers of 
Scholastic 1 read a fragment from a 
play by Sidney Kingsley, Dead End. I 
found out that the whole play was pub- 
lished in an anthology, Twenty-Five 
Best Plays, by Crown Publishers in New 
York City. I order this book 
from America currency re- 
strictions, but probably one of your stu- 
dents could help me to an old copy of 
this book. I should like to know the 
works of your modern playwrights 
about whom we read so much in maga- 
zines. The other day I saw a film of 
Tennessee Williams The Glass Menag- 


Senior 


can not 


because of 


Sports: Ramblin’ Runt, by Herman L. Mosin 23 | erie and was very much impressed. If 


that is an example of American play 

writing, then you must have the best 

playwrights in the world today 

Hoping that you and your students 

will help me to the book of plays and 

thanking you beforehand, I remain 
John Spangenberg 
Veenendaalkade 106 
The Hague, Holland 


(We sent John a free subscription to 
Senior Scholastic and you readers are 
welcome to send him any books in 
which you think he may be interested. 
We suggest, however, that you write 
him first to avoid duplication.—Editor. ) 


Why a Jet Flies 
Dear Editor: 

In Senior Scholastic of September 24, 
there was an article about William 
Bridgeman’s supersonic flight. It was 
very interesting and informative, except 
for one statement, which I quote: 
“... the principle behind the skyrocket’s 
flight is simple. It’s the same one you 
use when you go to the roller skating 
rink and push against the wall to get 
started.” 

If a person who doesn’t understand 
jet propulsion were to read this, he 
would then assume that the jet blast 
hits the air, thus pushing the plane 
ahead. That is not the case. Jet propul- 
sion works according to Newton's Third 
Law of Motion: for every action there 
is an opposite and equal reaction. 

In the combustion chamber of any 
jet or rocket engine the chemical action 
causes a pressure to be exerted in all 
directions through the chamber. The 
sideways pressures are equalized by 
counter pressures on opposite sides, 
but the forward pressure is not equal- 
ized by the pressure at the rear, which 
escapes as combustion gases. Thus the 
forward pressure causes the projectile 
to move independent of any atmos- 
pheric “push” of the escaping combus- 
tion gases. 

Now, if the jet blast against the air 
were the cause for the plane’s flight, 
the plane could not have flown well at 
all. The plane was at an altitude of 
79,494 feet, where there's very little 
air pressure. Also, rocket flight into 
space could not be possible, unless the 
rocket coasted in space, because there’s 
no air pressure at all. 

In closing, I hope that I have suffi 
ciently explained the principle behind 
the Skyrocket’s flight. I should also like 
to know the origin of the idea that jet 





and rocket propulsion are related to the 
push against the rink wall. 


Richard Harrison 
Isidore Newman H. S. 
New Orleans, La. 


(You certainly have explained the 
principle. behind the Skyrocket’s flight, 
ind very well, too. Where we got the 
idea that jet and rocket propulsion are 
related to the push against the rink 
wall? Believe it or not, our writer found 
it in a technical aeronautical publica- 
tion. It was used as an illustration of 
the principle behind rocket propulsion. 
He does not remember the name of the 
publication, but he thought the illustra- 
tion of the principle an excellent one. 
It carne to mind when he wrote the news 
story on William Bridgeman.— Editor.) 


Cheating and Dumbbells 
Dear Editor: 

In reading Helen Baker's letter on 
causes for cheating in the Sept. 24 issue 


of Senior Scholastic 1 find myself dis 
agreeing with her views 

She said that children cheat because 
fear of getting low been 
bred into them. Maybe in some in- 
stances this is true, but on the whole I 
think that children cheat because they 
are afraid of being called dumbbells, 
not by their teachers and parents but 
by their friends and classmates. 

Also, in a case of strong competition 
it is unlikely that those competing have 
had fear bred into them, and if so, 
good, for it shows that they are intelli- 
gent. I doubt that a class competitor 
who on a test has forgotten an answer, 
or does not know it to begin with, will 
not try to get an answer from another 
source, than from his brain, for fear 
that his competitor has all the answers 
and will get a higher grade. 

I agree that we should encourage 
children to do their level best and not 
expect miracles from those who find 
difficulty. For sometimes in demanding 
great feats from those who appear of 


grades has 


3 


little intelligence but who are, in re- 
ality, intelligent, we may create inertia 
in a child convinced otherwise by his 
own laziness. 

Marie Hemple 

Mt. St. John Academy 

Gladstone, New Jersey 
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. Security furnished for a z 


prisoner's release. 


1. Proposed laws. 
2. To be of advantage. 
3. That is (abbr.) 


IN THE NAME OF THE LAW 


By Cynthia Betty Meyer 


Nyack High School 


33. To steal 


Drink in small quantities. 
Formal court order. 
. Contraction for “I have.” 


=. Judge 1s addressed as 


Your 
Irregular (abbr. ) 
Chemical symbol tor 
lanthanum. 

Lawyer 

. American Institute 
(abbr. ) 

Cover 


. Domesticated animal 
. Parent-Teachers’ Associ 
ation (abbr. ) 

To flounder through mud. 
Written 
aging a person's repu 
tation 


To be ill 


Possessed 


statement dam- 


Presiding official in a 
court of justice 
or shoot for- 
bidden game. 
. Shoshonean Indian, 
Short for debutant. 
Snake 
Room 
Court order for search, 
Railroad (abbr. ) 
Electrified 
U. S. Supreme 
‘Imitate 
Discove r, see 
(abbr 
Gloomy, sullen 
“Will the 
please take the . 7 
Conjecture 


(abbr. ) 


atom 


Postscripts 
witness 


next 


surmise 


to bo to ty 
Ut & Co 


—_ 


. Liquid food 


. Radio program ——— 


Sanctum. 
Pillar, prop 


3. Smallest state (abbr. ). 


k nraged 


. Legal dispute presented 


—_ — 
Ko wo ro 


to 


before a judge 
Stop! Whoa! 


. Chemical symbol for 


rhenium 
Act, perform 


. Chemical symbol for 


lead 

Droop, lose firmness. 
Hasten. 

Lick up. 

Answer to: “Do you 
swear to tell the truth, 
the whole truth “ 
two words ) 

Bodies which render 
verdicts at trials 

Greatest degree 
Republicans’ presidential 

candidate ( initials) 

To read 

Absent (abbr. ) 

Writ of habeas 
Women’s apartments in 
Mohammedan houses 


38. Let fall 


Metal barriers in jail 
windows 

or DC electrical cur- 
rents 
Chemical symbol for 
niton 
National Parks 
tion (abbr. ) 


A ssocia- 


. Brew 


Yen (abbr. ) 


Guarantee 


ibbr ) 


Nyack, N. Y. 


*Starred words refer to law 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built cround one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 


original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. Answers in next week's issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Man on the Bench 


Meet Judge Harold Medina, the man who 


meted out justice to U. $. Communists 





HE trial had already dragged on for 18 months. Spring 

had come again and the crack of bat on ball could be 
heard clear across the wide river. In the Federal courtroom 
in New York City, lawyers droned and wiped their brows. 
The judge pondered the evidence. Already he had listened 
to volumes of vital but wearying facts and statistics. 

One fine, sunny announced an adjournment. 
Opposing counsel were bundled into waiting cars, along 
with the judge himself. From the courthouse in Foley Square, 
party sped across the bridge to Brooklyn and 


day he 


the entire 
Ebbets Field, home of the Brooklyn Dodgers. Judge Harold 
RK. Medina and the lawyers for both sides of an important 
inti-trust case saw the Dodgers play that afternoon. 

The rie xt day the Vv were back in the courtroom retreshed 
ind ready for more hard work. 

The judge had earned his day off. For nine months in 
1949 he had presided at one of the longest and most vexing 
trials in American judicial history—the case of the Com- 
munist leaders in the United States. That trial, shot through 
with bitterness and treachery, had been a terrific strain, both 
nentally on Judge Medina. When it was 


ind physically 
over he said, “It was only by the help of the Good Lord 


hat I was able to carry on.’ 
Then, with scarcely any rest, he took up a case which 
was to last even longer, and which, at this writing, is still 


roing on—a civil anti-trust suit 


Proper Administration of Justice 


Those who wonder at the judge’s patience have only to 
talk with him to understand its roots. At 64 he is youthful in 
ippearance, with a trim, erect figure and a shock of dark 
hair, now graving. His one concern has always been the 
proper administration of justice, and it is this which sustains 
him through the most trving ordeals 

He has his own ideas for improving justice, too And he 
speaks about them bluntly. One of his pet peeves is the 
system of judges being appointed by political leaders. 

Several months ago he made a speech before the Kiwanis 
Club of New York, which had named him Man of the Year 

1951). He lashed out at the system of bi-partisan nomi- 
nations of judges in New York, claiming that the public has 
no real voice in their selection. He said flatly that the system 
‘stinks” and that the public ought to “squawk to high heaven 
ibout it 

Next day 
Medina read them thoughtfully. Gently she chided her hus 
band: “Dear, do you realize that you used the word squawk 


perked up their ears 


Rep rters |} 


when the newspaper accounts appeared, Mrs 


three times? 


a United States Circuit 


Such words may seem odd for 


Wide World phote 


Judge Harold R. Medina 


judge, but they suit Medina, Brooklyn-born Dodger fan. 

Medina’s father was born in Mexico but was educated in 
the United States. His mother was the descendant of a 
colonial American family. Young Harold attended public 
school in Brooklyn and Holbrook Military Academy at Ossin- 
ing, New York. 

He decided to study law and entered Princeton. While 
still an undergraduate he met Ethel Hillyer, of East Orange, 
N. J., and the two became engaged. They were married in 
1911, while Medina was still a student at Columbia Law 
School. 

He passed his bar examination before he was graduated 
in 1912. Meantime he had tutored, done legal editing, and 
prepared and marketed notes on law courses in order to 
make a living. In 1912 he went to work as a law clerk for 
a New York firm at $8 a week. To supplement this slim in 
come he started teaching “cram” courses for the New York 
State bar examination 

Subsequently Medina taught at Columbia Law School at 
the invitation of Dean Harlan Fiske Stone (later Chief Jus- 
tice of the U. S. Supreme Court). In 1918 he opened his 


own law office, but continued his bar examination course. 


Youthfulness and Vigor 


Perhaps the secret of his youthfulness and vigor lies in 
something he said recently: “My ideals today are almost 
entirely those I formed in law school.” These are the same 
ideals which have prompted him to continue his personal 
crusade for reforms in judicial procedure. 

He believes, for instance, that the courts should be con- 
solidated so that judges can be moved around as needed 
Under the present system, there is sometimes an agonizing), 
long wait for trials. Delays of five vears sometimes occur 
because the docket in a particular court is overcrowded 
while that in another jurisdiction may be free 

Meanwhile the tragedy mounts—particularly in domestic 
relations cases. Deserted wives may go hungry, children may 
become waifs, medical care may be withheld—simply be 
cause responsibility has not yet been fixed! 

What to do about it? Listen to the judge: “We must de 
velop a certain amount of fire, zeal and enthusiasm among 
students for improving the functioning of the court. We 
must give students a sound background of information. so 
that when they come out of school and later attain positions 
of power and influence they will not sit idly on the side 
lines, but will put their shoulders to the wheel and fight 
manfully for the adoption of sound measures to improve the 
administration of justice . . .” 


Again, accent on youth! —LEONARD Panis 
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After School? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Is it desirable for high school 
students to hold part-time jobs? 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. photo 


Pro Side: Working part-time, say around a gas station, will 


give a student a toe-hold on a job that may become a career. 
Con Side: Six months in a vocational course in high school 
will give you what you can learn in four years on the job. 


ABOUT THF QUESTION 


As soon as the new schvol year gets under way, the ques- 
tion of a part-time job presents itself. For some students the 
question is not debatable. An after-school job is an economic 


necessity for them or their families, and a “must” that has 


to be fitted into their programs. 


YES! 


1. A part-time job paves the way for 
a career. 


Actual work experience outside the 
school gives a student his first chance to 
explore the non-academic world. It gives 
him an opportunity to find out what it 
has to offer and where he can fit in. A 
part-time job provides a trial run for the 
interests or talents a student thinks he 
has. And it is also a show-case of the 
opportunities awaiting him when he is 
ready for full-time employment. 

Working as a page in a library might 
convince a girl that she really wants to 
become a librarian. On the other hand, 
a student running errands for a store 
may find the retail business isn’t as in- 
teresting as he had imagined. 

For the majority of students who do 
not plan to go to college, a part-time job 
can provide a toe-hold on a vocation, 
with the promise of regular employment 
after graduation. For all students it pro- 
vides realistic contact with the working 
what 


world and a demonstration of 


awaits them. 


2. A part-time job builds character. It 
gives the student a sense of responsi- 
bility. 

A part-time job provides most stu- 
dents with their first opportunity _to 
exercise freely a sense of responsibility. 
They learn for the first time that nobody 


However, for most students—the vast majority of the 
1,500,000 high school students who last year earned a total 


of $644,800,000 in after-school jobs—the part-time job is a 
matter of choice. Does it help or hinder their future? Is it 
good or bad, beyond the dollars and cents return? Given a 
choice, should a student take an after-school part-time job? 


Here are both sides of the question. 


is going to excuse them for lying down 
on the job or not doing their best. 

A note from home or the good wishes 
of a teacher are not of much use in the 
business world. With part-time work 
students can learn this and develop an 
ability to stand on their own feet by the 
time they are ready to go to work on 
a full-time basis. Too many high school 
an! college graduates emerge into the 
business world without understanding 
what it means to be on your own. The 
student who has done part-time work 
not only knows what is expected of him 
but also what he can expect in return. 

Even if one’s family does not need 
the money a student earns and he saves 
it for college, a teen-ager should be 
ready to stand on his own feet and be 
willing to take on a fair share of the 
family burden. You know what money 
is worth, once you have to work to earn 
it. 

3. A part-time job has educational ad- 
vantages, supplementing textbook learn- 
ing with real-life experience. 

Theories can never match real-life ex- 
perience. A student who gets out into 
the workaday world, even on a_part- 
time basis, learns facts and figures that 
aren't in the textbooks, 

Thus on-the-job experience, whether 
in some field related to school work or 
completely disassociated from it, sup- 
plements what one learns in school. 
Working part-time in a factory, a labo 


ratory, « professional office, or a store 
often can give a student more factual 
information than a_ shelfful of text 
books. He also learns practical things 
about the world of business and the 
world of people that are never written 
about in textbooks. 

Modern theories of education stress 
learning through experience. Certainly 
the most valuable experience is obtain 
able in the out-of-school world in which 
we all live. 

4. A part-time job provides partial 
independence. 

One of the most important things in 
community living, whether in home or 
school, is an ability to be as self- 
dependent as possible. A teen-ager 
wants to be able to pay his own way 
where he can, whether it’s with the 
crowd at the soda fountain or in the 
family circle. 

By the time you're in high school you 
want to be able to buy Mom a present 
without having to get the money from 
Dad. You want to be able to budget 
your spending money with a sense of 
proprietorship. A new sweater or a new 
hair-clip should be a matter of choice, 
not an issue that has to be debated as 
part of the family budget. 

You learn to weigh and balance the 
things you want, the things you ought 
to have, and the things you can have 
when you are a partia] master of your 
own pocketbook. This is the best way 
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A Problem—for Parents and Teachers 


Pro Side: A part-time job teaches you to be self-dependent. 
Con Side: Many students who do part-time work drop out. 


io learn not only the value of money 
but also the value of the things money 
can buy. And when you earn your own 
money, you can afford to learn through 
the mistakes you can't help making. 


0! 


1. You can’t do two jobs at a time and 
do either job well. 


A high school student's job is high 
school—and it is a full-time job. There 
is a heavy academic program that must 
be covered in school and after school, 
as well as an extra-curricular program 
that is a vital part of getting the most 

ut of school 

rhe high school program is arranged 
on the assumption that it is the student's 
hull-time occupation. You are expected 
to work hard and play hard, with all the 
intellectual and physical energy at your 
command. You have to be 
time and strength for that unexpected 
homework or 


ready with 


examination, the extra 
field last-minute rehearsal. If 


} 
ou really do y 


trip, the 
ut job you wont have a 
minute or an ounce of energy to-devote 
to outside work 

You go to high s¢ hool only « 


lived to 


; lit 


too much into too itt t 


ec lt 


By tri 
t 


and 


| 
yvourse If 


ve short-changing 
future 
2. You're asking to be side-tracked. 


With few 
hold outside } bs either can't keep up 


exceptions, students who 


with their school work or can't keep up 
with their jobs. 

A part-time job can be misleading. It 
gives you mistaken ideas about your 
earning capacity or choice of career and 
upsets your sense of values. Statistics on 
school drop-outs show that many young 
people have, when forced to decide be- 
tween doing their school work well or 
sticking to the part-time job, taken the 
latter course. It was a course that put 
them among the non-high school grad- 
uates who made up the lower income 
brackets. 

With the mistaken notion that they 
are getting a toe-hold on a career, many 
drop-out students later have found that 
advancement better-educated 
newcomers while they remain in a lower 
category. They realize too late that they 
have sacrificed the basic training which 
high school provides 


goes to 


3. Part-time vocational experience is 
relatively worthless in our highly skilled 
industrial world. 


While skimping on their school work, 
students may think they're getting voca- 
tional experience. But you can learn in 
course 1m 


six months in a_ vocational 


gh school what vou learn in four vears 


on the job 

Phe part-time student worker is quali- 
fied only to hold the most unskilled and 
menial kind of job. No ene 
make of being an errand 
boy or a drugstore clerk—so why waste 
the best time of vour life on such tasks 
when you should be mastering the skills 
and knowledge that will fit you for bet- 
ter. things? 


plans to 


a career out 


In business today it’s the person with 
the diploma and the scientific know- 
how who advances far, not the old- 
faithful who has little more to offer than 
a willing heart and willing but unskilled 
hands. 

Ours is a fast-moving society. The 
business world you observe as a part- 
time worker while you are in high school 
will bear no resemblance to the world 
you will be ready to enter at the end 
of high school or college. You’re wasting 
your time learning soon-to-be-out-dated 
things on a part-time job, when you 
should be mastering the basic elements 
that hold true in any situation at any 
time. 


4. You‘re taking away somebody 
else’s job and upsetting the economy of 
your community. 

The student who holds a part-time 
job just for spending money or “experi- 
ence” of doubtful value is taking it 
away—either from another student who 
really needs the job or from an adult 
to whom the part-time job means the 
vital supplement to a pension or other 
income. 

Some employers will skimp on jobs 
and salaries, using unskilled high school 
students for part-time work at sub- 
standard wages, in jobs that otherwise 
would have to be filled by adults on a 
legitimate basis. 

This is the very thing that minimum- 
wage and child-labor laws aim to com- 
bat and that labor unions and other 
groups fight against. 

To maintain a sound economy stu- 
dents should stick to their studies and 
leave the outside job market to those 
already in it. 


Pro Side: Part-time work experience sup- 
plements what a student learns in school. 
Con Side: Going to high school Is a full- 
time job that takes all your energy. 
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It takes money to campaign for office; and 


while the laws limit spending, they have loopholes 


Where Does the 
Money Come From? 


Butfalo Evening News 


“Spill It! Where Does the Money Come From” 


OW much will it cost this year to 

elect a President, one-third of the 
Senate, and 435 members of the House 
of Representatives. Nobody knows, and 
nobody ever will know exactly. But it 
costs plenty. There is no game so ex- 
pensive as the game of politics. 

Senator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois 
has figured that a candidate for the 
House of Representatives with a tough 
fight on his hands will have to spend 
at least $10,000 on his campaign, 
and more likely $20,000 to $30,000. 
Douglas sets the minimum cost for a 
Senatorial campaign at $150,000 to 
$200,000. The cost of the Presidential 
campaign he puts at about $6,000,000. 

Many observers believe Douglas’ fig- 
ures are too low. For example, in the 
1950 Senatorial campaign in Ohio, Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft filed a statement 
that he had received donations of only 
$1,816. He later estimated to a Senate 
committee, however, that some $612,- 
000 had been spent on his behalf by 
Taft-for-Senator committees. 

As for the Presidential campaign, 
the costs are anvbody’s guess. But back 
in 1936 campaign dollar 
bought now and 
there was no was esti- 
mated that the Landon-Roosevelt cam- 
totaled $23,000,000. The 
subcommittee made 


when the 
than it 
television—it 


more does 


paign costs 
Senate Elections 
its last report on campaign spending 
after the 1944 Dewey-Roosevelt elec- 
tion Without taking into account local 
and state expenditures, which it could 
not trace, the committee reported that 
both parties laid out at least $19,801,- 
000. It is safe to say that the 1952 
Eisenhower-Stevenson campaigns both 
will cost double that. Many observers 


put it at from $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. 

Where does the money come from 
to pay for the radio and TV time, the 
campaign trains, the leaflets and the 


buttons? 


Sources of Contributions 


Although there are some wealthy 
men running for Congress and the. Sen- 
ate, not many of-them are rich enough 
to foot all their campaign bills. Some 
of the money comes from small con- 
tributors. The $1 and $5 and $10 bills 
are an important contribution to cam- 
paign chests. By and large, however, 
elections are financed by civic organi- 
zations, business men, business firms, 
some wealthy men and their families, 
and the contributions of labor unions 
and their members. These are an im- 
portant source of campaign dollars. 

Political contributions are not tax 
deductible for income tax purposes, and 
most individual contributions are gen 
erally not over $2,999. Federal gift 
taxes, which must be paid by the giver, 
begin at $3,000. 

Obviously this 
dangerous one. 


situation can be a 
It is certainly not a 


healthy situation in a democracy if only , 


rich men can afford to run for Con- 
gress. On the other hand, if the poor 
man is beholden to individual support- 
érs and groups for large donations, there 
is always the risk that his vote in Con- 
gress may—consciously or unconscious- 
ly—be influenced. 

Senator Douglas has said: “. the 
vast majority of big donors want some- 
thing in return for their money. Their 
gifts are in a sense investments. After 


election, if their candidates are victori- 
ous . they will want contracts, in- 
surance policies, jobs for friends and 
relations, loans, subsidies, privileges, 
legislation, and so on.” 

Why does this situation exist? It ex- 
ists because high campaign costs have 
become a necessary evil in order to 
accomplish a necessary good. An im 
portant part of the election process is 
the airing of the candidates’ views. And 
it costs money to air views. 

Nevertheless, this evil has long been 
recognized. Ever since 1907 Congress 
has been trying—without too much ef- 
fect—to do something about it. In that 
year Congress made it unlawful for cor- 
porations to make contributions. In 
1910 Congress passed another law re- 
quiring political committees to file with 
the clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives detailed statements on contribu- 
tions and expenditures, and a list of 
contributors. 


Laws Governing Campaigns 


There are now three laws on the 
books governing campaign expenditures 
and campaign conduct. This is what 
each provides: 

First, there is the Federal Corrupt 
Practices Act of 1925. This law permits 
a candidate for Congress to spend up 
to $5,000 on ‘his campaign and a can- 
didate for the Senate up to $25,000— 
unless the laws of his state set a lower 
limit. It also prohibits a candidate from 
buying votes, promising jobs in return 
for support, or soliciting donations from 
Federal employees. Finally it forbids 
contributions from corporations. 


Second, there is the Hatch Act of 











Cleveland Prese 


Scavengers on Both Sides of the Street 


1939. that no person 
shall $5,000 a 


year to any political committee operat- 


This law states 


contribute more than 


ing in two or more states this does not 


local 


candidate for 


committees or 
Federal office. It 
applies to primary as well as election 
campaigns. Furthermore, the Hatch Act 
places a $3,000,000 ceiling in any vear 


on total contributions to, and expendi- 


include state o1 


to any 


a political committée which 
operates in two o1 Finally, 


Federal emplovees, and state employees 


tures by 


more states 


paid partly with Federal funds, are for- 
hidden to take an active part in politi- 
cal campaigns 

Phird 
Hartley 


as well as corporations, to make politi- 


in the Taft- 
Act which forbids labor unions, 


there is a clause 


cal contributions 


Loopholes in the Laws 


} ] } 
ODVIOUSIV ASK 


Sena- 


when 


The question you are 
ing. then, is this: How come a 
torial campaign costs $200,000 


the law savs the candidate can spend 
only $25,000? And how come this Presi 
ce ntial will cost probably 
$50,000,000 when the law there 


is a $3,000,000 limit on spending by 


campaign 


Savs 


each national committee? 

The answer is that the laws limiting 
campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures are full of holes big enough for a 
donkev and an « lephant to get through 
Here are just a few of them: 


The first big loophole is that while 
a candidate for the House or Senate is 
limited in what he may spend in a final 
election campaign, there is no limita- 
tion on what he may spend in a primary 
although the $5,000 limitation on con- 
tributions applies to both primary and 
election campaigns). The theory is that 
primary elections are properly a matter 
for state control. 

But in the Democratic Solid South, 
the primary usually is the only election 
that counts. A candidate who is victor 
in the primary needs to spend no money 
on the fall election. In the Republican 
primaries in Maine, Vermont, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Oregon, the same situ- 
nomination is usually 
equivalent to election. And in many 
other states the primary is often the 
key battle. Thus in the 1950 Republi- 
can primary in Pennsylvania, two rivals 
for the Senatorial nomination spent 
$800,000 each. 

4 second loophole is the exemptions 
the law. Thus, the costs of 


ation exists 


allowed by 
stationery, postage, printing and distri- 
bution of circulars, telegrams and phone 
calls are not counted as campaign ex- 
penses. The Washington Star 
pointed out that a candidate “could 
call every voter in the state . and it 
wouldn’t be counted in what he could 


once 


spend on an election.” 

Third—and this is the largest loop- 
hole of all—the $5,000 limitation on a 
Congressional campaign, the $25,000 





limitation on a Senatorial campaign, 
and the $3,000,000 limitation on a Pres- 
idential campaign apply only to the 
candidate himself. He has to report 
only on contributions received, and ex- 
penditures made, “with his knowledge 
and consent.” 

Therefore, if a group of citizens wants 
to set up an Eisenhower-for-President 
or a Volunteers-for-Stevenson commit- 
tee, it can spend as much money as it 
wants. Technically such a committee is 
not a political committee within the 
meaning of the law, and does not have to 
report either donations or expenditures. 
On the surface, the committee is col- 
lecting donations and paying for broad- 
casts and literature without “the knowl- 
edge and consent” of the candidate. 

Thus, in every state an unofficial or- 
ganization is set up for the major can- 
didates. Each of these state organiza- 
tions can raise funds and finance pro- 
grams to help the national ticket. The 
total sum collected and spent by the 
state organizations may far exceed the 
$3,000,000 limit. 

Finally, the National Committee, if 
it finds that it is crowding the $3,000,- 
000 limit, can transfer money to the 
volunteer committees, or even to the 
party organizations in each state. 


Unions and Corporations 


Fourth—and this is’ also a loophole 
that is used constantly—while an indi- 
vidual can contribute only $5,000 to the 
National Committee, or to one candi- 
date for Federal office, he can contrib- 
ute as much as he wants to any vol- 
unteer organization, or to any state 
committee. Furthermore, he can have 
his wife, his sisters and his cousins and 
his aunts and his children each con- 
tribute $5,000 to the campaign fund of 
a Senatorial or Presidential candidate. 

Fifth—and this is an evasion of the 
Hatch Act that both sides by eommon 
overlook—most Federal em- 
ployees, from the President down 
through Senators, Representatives, and 
90 per cent of the employees on the 
Federal payroll, take an active part in 
political campaigning. This sometimes 
gives the party in office an enormous 
advantage. 

Sixth, while corporations are pre- 
vented from making contributions, there 
is nothing to stop the top officials from 
making donations. And the line be- 
tween the corporation and its officials 
is often a very thin one. Furthermore, 
corporations can insert advertisements 
in newspapers on public questions. Very 
often these advertisements have a po- 
litical message, but it is difficult to 
prove that such ads are campaign con- 
tributions. 

Organized labor also has developed 
devices to get around the ban on po- 


consent 








litical contributions by unions. Thus, 
the courts have ruled that labor news- 
papers cannot be forbidden to en- 
dorse candidates, since this would be 
a violation of free speech. The courts 
have also held that unions, for the same 
reason, are able to buy radio time to 
endorse candidates and advocate their 
election. 

The CIO has set up a Political Ac- 
tion Committee (PAC), and the AFL 
has created a League for Political Ed- 
ucation (LPE). Both these organizations 
solicit contributions from union meéem- 
bers to carry on “political education.” 
Even though the PAC and the LPE 
work for the election of candidates, 
their expenditures are not considered 
contributions to campaign funds. In 
statements filed with clerk of the House 
of Representatives, the CIO Political 
Action Committee reported that in the 
1948 Presidential campaign it had spent 
$446,832. The American Federation of 
Labor League for Political Education 
reported expenditures of $270,819. In 
the 1936 Presidential campaign John 
L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers union 
is reported to have contributed $500,- 
000 to the Democratic campaign. 


What Can Be Done? 


Thoughtful politicians, as well as 
plain citizens, have long been disturbed 
by this situation. The campaign laws 
are violated in spirit—if not in letter. 

On the other hand, almost everyone 
agrees that the limitations set on cam- 
paign expenditures are absurd. In the 
first place, it is impossible for a House 
or Senate candidate to conduct a cam- 
paign under present-day costs and stay 
within the limit. Secondly, it is plainly 
unfair to put the same limit on a can- 
didate for the Senate from New York, 
with a population of nearly 15,000,000 
and a candidate for the Senate from 
Nevada, with a population of 160,000. 

The $3,000,000 limitation on a Presi- 
dential campaign is equally unrealistic 
when a TV presentation may cost up- 
wards of $75,000. The immediate re- 
sult of this situation is the formation of 
numerous volunteer committees outside 
Federal jurisdiction. And the end result 
is uncontrolled campaign expenditures 

the very thing the laws were designed 
to prevent. 

Committees in both houses of Con- 
gress, several individual Senators, and 
Congressmen have studied the evils 
of the present campaign laws, and have 
made proposals to deal with the situ- 
ation. 

All the studies agree on these things: 
(1) The limits on campaign expendi- 
tures must be raised and adjusted to 
what they really cost and also to the 
different situations in different states; 
(2) Federal laws should be extended to 


\ 


cover primary elections and state nom- 
inating copventions; (3) there must be 
fuller publicity on contributions, and 
therefore there should be some central 
‘depository office” which would set up 
a uniform system of reporting; (4) the 
volunteer committees should be subject 
to some sort of control. 


The Douglas Proposal 


Perhaps the plan that has received 
the most attention is that proposed last 
summer by Senator Paul Douglas of 
Illinois. This is the way he would tackle 
the problem: 

There should be only one organiza- 
tion, urged Senator Douglas, to distrib- 
ute, collect, and spend funds for Presi- 
dential, Senatorial and Congressional 
campaigns for each party. There must 
be full publicity on the amounts col- 
lected and spent. 

The ceilings on expenditures should 
be raised, said Douglas, and the limits 
should be in terms of so much for each 
registered voter—he suggests 10 cents 
per voter for Presidential, Senatorial 
and Congressional candidates. (In Eng- 
land, candidates for Parliament are al- 
lowed to spend about 8 cents a voter 
in a rural district, 7 cents in a city con- 
stituency.) 

Finally, Senator Douglas suggests— 
as have many other Senators and Con- 
gressmen—that some part of campaign 
costs be paid for out of taxes. He ad- 
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mits this would mean an added tax 
burden. But he thinks it would be 
cheaper in the long run, since now “the 
big contributors make huge profits” on 
their campaign investments, and _ ulti- 
mately the taxpayer foots the bill. Fur- 
thermore, he believes that if candidates 
were not under obligation to big con- 
tributors, they would “act and legis 
late far more freely in the public in- 
terest.” 

Some Senators oppose Douglas’ plan 
of direct campaign subsidies from the 
Federal treasury. A variation of Sen 
ator Douglas’ plan has been suggested 
by Senator William Benton of Connec- 
ticut. Instead of giving direct campaign 
subsidies from the Federal treasury, he 
would have the Federal Government 
supply funds for free radio and TV 
time for candidates. (In British general 
elections, each party is granted a cer- 
tain amount of time on the facilities of 
the government-owned British Broad- 
casting Corporation.) 

Senator Benton would also grant to 
all candidates for Federal office the 
privilege of franking political mail for 
a period of seven or eight weeks, which 
would permit them to send it without 
cost. 

One thing seems almost certain—the 
cost of the present election will be so 
staggering that before the next Presi- 
dential election, Congress probably will 
write new laws governing campaign 
expenditures. 
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It’s Getting Difficult to Maintain a Good Front 
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ing is Conference Building, where Security Council 
meets. Towering to N. Y. skies is Secretariat Bidg. 
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cast, and is certain to play 


The pertorme rs” are the delegates 
from all the 60 
the world organization 
scheduled for 11 a.m. on 
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In forme 
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Sixty Nations Meet 


The General 
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‘fitting meeting place for sixty 
vations which are attempting to find 

key within the United Nations to 
lasting world peace.” 
auditorium 


Assembly Building 
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iS a 


The main where the 


plenary (full) sessions of the Assembly 
will be held, is designed in blue and 
gold. It consists of 2,118 seats (by 
official count!). These include 400 
white-upholstered seats for the dele- 
gates, 668 blue seats for their advisers, 
234 green seats for newspapermen, and 
$16 seats (also green) for the public 

How are the seats assigned to. the 
various delegations? Very simply—by 
the luck of the draw. A drawing is 
held each year in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s_ office to absolute im- 
partiality in the seating arrangements. 

Out of a box containing 60 slips of 
paper (each bearing the name of a 
member country), one slip is plucked. 
Whichever name is thus drawn gets 
the first seat in the first row. 

This year, curiously enough, the 
winner is Russia. Since the seating is 
on an alphabetical basis, it means that 
the three great powers—the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom (Britain), and the United 
States of America—will be seated in the 
first row. Next will come Uruguay, 
Venezuela, Yemen, and Yugoslavia— 
the last of the United Nations alpha- 
betically. 

Following Yugoslavia, the seating 
will start with the first name in the 
U.N. alphabetical list—Afghanistan. To 
the Union of South Africa will go the 
last seat in the Assembly auditorium. 

Most of the member nations will be 
represented in the Assembly by their 
leading diplomats. The British delega- 
tion will be led by Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden, who will, however, ar- 
November 4. India is send- 


insure 


rive after 


the biggest diplomatic show on earth 


ing as its chief delegate Mme. Vijaya 
Lakshmi Pandit, sister of Prime Min- 
ister Nehru. She was formerly the 
Indian Ambassador in Washington and 
Moscow. The Soviet delegation will be 
led by Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Y. Vishinsky. 

The United States delegation is 
headed by Warren R. Austin, forme 
Republican Senator from Vermont and 
senior U.S. Representative to the U.N. 
The other members of our delegation 
are Ernest A. Gross, deputy under Mr. 
Austin; Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, widow 
of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt; and Senators Theodore 
Francis Greene (Dem., R. I.) and 
Alexander Wiley (Rep., Wis.). 

The 1952 General Assembly opens 
ten days before United Nations Day 
(October 24)—the seventh anniversary 
of the birthday of the world organiza 
tion. It is expected to remain in ses 
sion for at least six weeks. 


The Order of Business 

Casting a deep dark shadow over 
the Assembly is the continuing “cold 
war’ between the East and West—and 
especially the continuing “hot war” in 
Korea. 

Let us now take a look at the agenda 
(order of business) for this session. 
It includes more than 65 items! 

Topping the list of global problems 
to be tackled is, of course, Korea. The 
United States has drawn up a resolu 
tion that asks the General Assembly 
to call upon the Chinese Communists 
and the North Koreans to end the war 
in Korea on the basis of the latest 





truce terms. These terms 
immediate armistice. They leave until 
later the question of the return of 
Communist prisoners of war who re- 
fuse to go back to their Communist- 
dominated homelands. 

U. S. Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson will probably present these 
soon as debate in the 
gets under way. 


propose an 


proposals as 
General Assembly 

Here, briefly, are some of the other 
Assembly agenda 


major items on the 


Elections 


The General Assembly 
new president to succeed Dr. 
Padillo Nervo of Mexico. 

The Assembly will also elect three 
non-permanent members to the Se- 
curity Council (to replace Brazil, the 
Netherlands, and Turkey whose terms 
expire at the end of 1952): six mem- 
bers of the Economic and Social Coun 
cil; and two members of the Trustee- 


elect a 
Luis 


will 


ship Council 


Atomic Control 


This has become a sort of “perma- 
nent” item at each session of the As- 
sembly. For the past six years, Russia 
ind her satellites have consistently op- 
posed the U.N. plan for the interna 
tional control of atomic energy. (This 
plan calls for outlawing atomic weap 
ons and for international inspection to 
nake sure that no country is manu- 
facturing them secretly.) The issue will 
come up again at the present session. 


Disarmament 

The U.S., Britain, 
cently proposed a reduction in the 
armed forces of the Big Five. They 
suggested armed force “ceilings” of up 
to 1,500,000 men each for Russia, the 
United States, and Red China; and 
a maximum of 800,000 men each for 
Britain and France. This offer was 
turned down by Russia but it will prob 
Assembly 


and France re 


ably be aired again in the 


Admission of New Members 


Despite repeated appeals by the 
Assembly, Russia has continued to use 
her veto power to block the admission 
to the U.N. of several countries. All 
told, there are 21 applications for U.N. 
membership. These include seven 
Soviet satellite states. The admission 
of the satellites has been voted down 
by a majority in the Security Council. 

Last month, Russia offered a “pack- 
age deal’—the simultaneous admission 
of 14 nations (5 Soviet satellites and 9 
countries backed by the Western pow 
ers). This offer was defeated in the 
Security Council. The majority was op 
posed to this type of “horse-trading.” 
They favor consideration of each ap 
plication individually. 

Thereupon the Soviet delegate used 
five vetoes in rapid succession to 
block the admission of Libya, Japan, 
and the three Indo-Chinese states of 
Viet Nam, Laos, and Cambodia. (The 
total of Soviet vetoes now stands at 55!) 
You will hear more on this issue of 


United Nations photo 


These farmers in Java are learning better methods of distributing water in their 
rice fields. The course is given by the U.N. Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) and the U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
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the admission of new members at the 


present session of the Assembly. 


South Africa 


The Union of South Africa 
in three issues before the Assembly 

(1) There is the old dispute over 
the territory of Southwest Africa. This 
territory, formerly supervised by the 
League of Nations, is now claimed by 
the Union of South Africa. The As 
sembly, on the other hand, holds that 
this territory should be placed under 
U.N. trusteeship. 

(2) Another old issue raised several 
times before in the Assembly is the 
complaint by India_ that 
Indian origin are being mistreated in 
South Africa. 

(3) A new resolution sponsored by 
a group of Asian and Arab members 
of the U.N. denounces racial segrega 
tion laws which discriminate against 
non-whites in South Africa. They 
charge that these laws constitute “both 
a threat to international peace and a 
flagrant violation of the basic principles 
of human rights.” 


figures 


persons of 


Austria 


Six years after the end of the war, 
Austria is still occupied by the troops 
of the Big Four powers. The reason is 
refusal to sign a 
treaty with the Austrian republic. 
Brazil will introduce a resolution at 
this session of the Assembly requesting 
of the Big Four “an early fulfillment 
of their pledge to Austria”—i.e., a treaty 
ending the occupation and _ clearing 
the way for the admission of Austria 
to the U.N. 


Russia’s persistent 


Budget 


It costs money to run the world or 
ganization. And it is the General As 
sembly that holds the purse-strings. 
Accordingly, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie will ask the delegates to approve 
in a budget of $47,765,200 for 1953. 


These are barely a handful of the 
65-odd items on the Assembly agenda 
The 1952 session promises to be a live 
ly one. There will be plenty of verbal 
fireworks on many explosive issues. 

But there will also be a_ peaceful 
moment—of 60 seconds! For accord 
ing to Rule 64 of the rules of proced 
ure, the delegates at the opening ses 
sion must “observe one minute of si 
lence dedicated to prayer or medita 
tion.” 





OUR FRONT COVER 


After they graduate, these high school 
students at Haldwani, India, in the Hima- 
layon foothills, will help to push back the 
frontiers of the jungle as well as the fron- 
tiers of ignorance and poverty. They receive 
urgently-needed equipment through help 
of UNESCO. 
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Russia Ousts Kennan 


Russia has demanded the “‘im- 
mediate recall’’ of George F. Ken- 
nan as U. S. ambassador to Russia. 

The Soviet Government, in a note 
to the U. S. State Department, de- 
clared the American ambassador 
“persona non grata.” This is a Latin 
phrase meaning “an unacceptable 
person.” 

Ww hen 


trom 


In international relations 


Nation A 
Nation B 


declares an envoy 
“persona non grata ” Na- 
tion B= normally him. If 
Nation B should Nation A 
could order the diplomat to leave 

The Russian action grew out of an 
Kennan gave to re- 
porters at the Berlin airport on Sep- 
tember 19 while he 
to a conference in London. 

Mr. Kennan said Russia is carrying 
on a “Hate America” campaign. He 
compared conditions in Moscow to 
those he experienced when he was 
a prisoner interned in Nazi Germany 
early in World War II 

“Had the Nazis permitted us to 
walk the streets without any right 
to talk to any Germans,” he said. 
“that would be precisely how we 
have to live today in Moscow.” 

A few days later Pravda, the off- 
cial newspaper of the Russian Com- 
attacked Ambassador 

slanderer under the 
” And on October 
Moscow de- 


removes 


retuse 


interview Mr 


was on his way 


munist party 
Kennan as “a 
mask of a diplomat 
3 came the note from 
manding the Ambassador’s recall 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said the Kennan statement in Berlin 
accurately describes the Soviet treat- 
ment otf toreigners 
Mr. Kennan is 
Switzerland. Secretary 
that the 
neither return to 
the time being, be replaced by an- 


vacationing m 
Acheson indi- 
would 


cated ambassador 


Moscow nor, fo 


other ambassador 

In the 
Moscow will be in charge of a minis- 
rank lower than 


ambassade 1 


meantime, our embassy in 
ter-counsellor (a 
that of 

What's Behind It: George F 
ian, who became U. § 
to Moscow last May 
one ot rs nerica’s leading experts on 
Russia. He helped shape U. S. policy 
toward Russia—especially the policy 
known as (that is, of 
keeping communism from expanding 


Ken- 
ambassador 


is re garded as 


containment” 
into new territory 


The Kennan ouster indicates that 
U. S. Russian relations are probably 


Understanding 


thee, ai t% 


less friendly today than at any time 
since the U. S. opened diplomatic 
relations with the Soviet Union in 
1933 

Ambassador Kennan is not the first 
American diplomat declared “per- 
sona grata® by a Communist- 
dominated country. Seldin Chapin, 
Minister to Hungary, was accused of 
aiding an alleged plot against the 
Hungarian government. Donald R. 
Heath, Minister to Bulgaria, was 
charged with “spying” in 1950. Both 
ministers were withdrawn by the 
U. S. and were never replaced. No 
U. S. ambassador or minister had 
previously been barred except in 
wartime. 


non 


Japan Looks Westward 


Japan will keep on cooperating 
closely with the United States. 

That seems to be the meaning of 
Japan’s first election since the Japa- 
nese peace treaty (signed a year 
ago) came into effect. 

At stake in the voting October 1 
were the 466 seats in the House of 
Representatives (the lower house of 
the Japanese parliament ). Under the 
Japanese Constitution, the Premier 
and his cabinet govern the country. 
They hold office only so long as they 
have the backing of a majority in 
the House of Representatives. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida’s Liberal 
party—which now controls the gov- 
ernment and is strongly pro-Ameri- 
can—won 240 seats ( more than half ). 

The communists didn’t get a single 
seat. 


Red Attack in Korea 


United Nations troops last week 
fought off the most savage Red 
offensive in a year on the Korean 
front. 

Waves of screaming Communist 
troops attacked along two thirds of 
the front. They overran some U. N. 
positions. The first tank battle since 
early days of the war was fought on 
one sector 


While the war raged, another part 
of the U. N. began rebuilding South 
Korea for peacetime living. 

The U. N. Korean Reconstruction 
Agency announced that in the next 
nine months it will bring South Ko- 
$70,000,000 worth of food, 
lumbe., fertilizer, machinery, school 
supplies, and expert help. 

In December, 1950, the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly set up the Reconstruc- 
tion Agency. It originally planned to 
begin’ work six months after an 
armistice in the Korean war. 

Truce talks have dragged on for 
more than 15 months. Korea’s war- 
ruined industries lie idle, crop yields 
are low for lack of fertilizer and irri- 
gation, little has been done to re- 
build wrecked homes. 

The Agency has $18,000,000 on 
hand. This part of a total of $205,- 
000,000 which U. N. members have 
promised to provide as soon as the 
Agency needs it. The U. S. share is 
$162,500,000. 


reans 


Underwater Mississippi 


Sea-going scientists have dis- 
covered a “’Mississippi River’ on 
the bottom of the Atlantic Ocean. 

An underwater “spine” of moun- 
tains runs generally north and south 
at the middle of the Atlantic. On 
both sides of these submerged “high- 
lands” are the fairly level “plains” 
of the ocean bottom, about three 
miles below the surface. 

A group of scientists returned to 
New York this month after three 
months exploring the Atlantic bot- 
tom west of the mountain ridge. 
They said they had discovered a vast 
canyon, one to two miles wide and 
250 to 300 feet deep. The scientists 
traced the canyon for 800 miles 
From a point about 1,000 miles east 
of Boston, Mass., the canyon runs 
650 miles south and then veers west 
for 150 miles toward Norfolk, Va 

Dr. W. Maurice Ewing, director 
of Columbia University’s Lamont 
Geological Observatory, said the 
canyon was probably formed by cur- 
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BRITISH scientists exploded an atomic weapon in the Monte Bello Islands, off 
northwest Australia (see story). Map shows, at upper right, Uncle Sam‘s ‘atomic 
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were set off in 1946 at Bikini. It is reported that a 


hydrogen bomb may be exploded in tests planned this fall at Eniwetok, present 


U.S. atomic proving ground. 


According to Rep. Carl T. Durham, acting chair- 


man of the Joint Congressional Atemic Energy Committee, the coming blast 
at Eniwetok will be ‘an explosion greater than has ever been set off before.’ 


rents sweeping southward from the 
narrow channel west of Greenland. 
If the sea bottom were dry land, he 
said, the canyon would be a river 
system comparable to the Mississippi 
River. 

One member of the expedition was 
Jon Morrow Lindbergh, 20. He is 
the son of Col. Charles A. Lindbergh 
—the “lone eagle” who made the 
first solo flight across the Atlantic in 
1927—and Mrs. Lindbergh. Jon, a 
junior at Stanford University in Cali- 
fornia, was expedition biologist. 


Made-in-Britian A-bomb 


Great Britain is the world’s 
third nation to master the secret 
of making an atomic weapon. 

On October 3, in the uninhabited 
Monte Bello Islands (see map), Brit- 
ish scientists set off the world’s 37th 
known atomic explosion. The United 
States has exploded 33 atomic weap- 
ons, Russia at least three 

The British weapon gave off a 
ragged, Z-shaped cloud. It was differ- 
ent from the mushroom-type cloud 
formation usually caused by United 
States’ atomic blasts. The British 
gave no details of the weapon. 

What's Behind It: Throughout 


World War II, British scientists 
worked closely with United States 
scientists in developing the first U. S. 
atomic bombs. This partnership 
ended in 1946. In that year Congress 
forbade the sharing of our atomic 
secrets with foreign countries. 

Now that Britain has proved it 
can build and explode an atomic 
weapon, the U. S. may be willing to 
renew cooperation with Britain on 
atomic research, some British news- 
papers said. 

Some observers saw this purpose 
in the appointment of Sir Roger 
Makins as the new British ambassa- 
dor to the U. S., succeeding Sir 
Oliver Franks. Sir Roger has been a 
top civilian official in Britain’s atomic 
development program 


Campaign Home Stretch 


By land and air, in person and 
by radio and television, the U. S. 
Presidential campaigners are car- 
rying their cases to the voters. 

With three weeks remaining until 
Election Day (November 4), Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower, Repub- 
lican nominee for President, planned 
personal appearances from coast to 
coast. 
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Governor Adlai Stevenson of IIli- 
nois, the Democratic nominee for 
President, launched a tour of 24 
states by plane, train, and auto- 
mobile. 

President Truman took his private 
train on a whistle-stop tour of the 
West and big Northern cities in 
behalf of Governor Stevenson. Re- 
publicans sent four Senators after 
the President as a so-called “truth 
squad.” Everywhere the President 
went, the squad followed, to contra- 
dict his charges against the Republi- 
cans. Members of the squad were: 
Senators Homer Ferguson ( Mich. ), 
Francis Case (S. D.), Eugene Milli- 
kin (Colo.), and Bourke Hicken- 
looper (Iowa). 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


YANKS AGAIN: The New York 
Yankees last week won their fourth 
straight World Seties, four games to 
three, over the Brooklyn Dodgers. 
New York won the seventh and de- 
ciding game, 4-2. 


HAPPY COLUMBUS DAY: The Li- 
brary of Congress made a Columbus 
Day gift to Spain. It was a letter 
written by Christopher Columbus on 
December 28, 1504. That was 12 
years after he discovered America. 
The Library bought the letter for 
$60 in 1945. At that time experts 
thought it was a copy. Later tests 
showed it to be the original. Spanish 
authorities believed the letter was 
taken from the National Academy of 
History in Spain during the Spanish 
Civil War in 1936. 


FERRY TO NOWHERE: The ferry 
that runs 50 miles from Hong Kong 
to Macao, the Portuguese port off 
south China, has an unwilling pas- 
senger. Several weeks ago a man 
who calls himself M. P. O’Brien got 
on the ferry as a stowaway at Hong 
Kong. Macao officials wouldn’t let 
him get off because he didn't have 
proper papers. At Hong Kong, Brit- 
ish authorities wouldn't let him land, 
either. O’Brien claims he’s an Ameri- 
can. The American Consulate in 
Hong Kong says “no.” At last reports 
he was still shuttling. 


JUKE-BOX HYMNS: Members of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church at Har- 
rison, N. J., can choose their own 
music when they come in to pray 
between services. An anonymous 
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donor gave the church a juke box. 
[t offers a variety of hymns. You just 
press a button to select background 
music for your meditation. (No 
ie kels are needed ). 


Movie Marvel: Cinerama 


Here’s something brand-new in 
10ving pictures: Cinerama. 
People who saw the new technique 
unveiled at a New York City theatre 
this month said it makes you feel 
ilmost as if you were part of the 
iction on the screen 
No plans have been announced tor 


use of the new system in other thea 
tres or other parts of the nation 

The chart on this page shows how 
Cinerama works 

A unit 
cameras photographs the scene (bot 
tom of chart). Three rolls of color 
film take pictures of different parts 
of the scene 

The three films (middle of the 
chart) feed into three different pro- 
jectors in a theatre. Each projector 
throws its picture on a different part 
of a concave curved screen, where 
the three pictures blend into one. 

A sound recording system (lower 


containing three movie 
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Article on this page explains this diagram of how the Cinerama works. 


right) picks up sounds on six difter- 
ent sound tracks. In the theatre, the 
sounds blare from nine loud speakers 
at different locations. Thus the noise 
of a speedboat seems to move across 
the theatre as the speedboat moves 
across the screen. 

In the case of a Cinerama presen- 
tation of an orchestra, the s6unds of 
different instruments will appear 
differently to people sitting in differ- 
ent parts of the theatre—just as in a 
concert hall. 

What’s Behind It: The normal mo- 
tion picture screen is flat. As you 
watch the movie, both your eyes are 
focused straight ahead on a rela- 
tively small area. 

Cinerama takes advantage of the 
fact that man sees out of the corners 
of his eyes as well as directly in front 
of him. The Cinerama screen is 23 
feet high and 64 feet around the top 
curve. This is almost six times the 
size of the usual movie screen. From 
one side of the screen to the other— 
in a straight line—is 49 feet. The 
extra length of the screen is taken up 
in the curve away from the front of 
the stage. 

The effect of this giant screen, 
which nearly fills the field of human 
vision, is to make the audience feel 
that it is seeing depth as well as 
height and width. Adding to the illu- 
sion is the reality of the sound 
effects. 

The Saturday Review called Cin- 
erama a movie “revolution” as far- 
reaching as the coming of “talking 
pictures” 20 years ago. 

Cinerama was developed by Fred 
Waller, inventor and movie techni- 
cian. He first used the principles of 
eye and ear “saturation” with sight 
and sound in a system to train 
Navy machine-gunners during World 
War ILI. 


Quick 


“Wed 
NEWS 


Complete these identificatigns: 


1. George F. 

dor to 

2. Shigeru Yoshida, Premier of 

United Nations 
Reconstruction Agency. 

Macao, Portuguese port off the south 


Kennan, U.S. Ambassa- 








coast of , 
. Monte Bello Islands, off the coast of 
northwest . 
3. Cinerama, a new three-dimensional 
technique for presenting , 
. New York Yankees, world champions 
again in 














A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. 


1. GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the names in Column A, place the 
number preceding the country, listed 
in Column B, from which the person 
named comes. 


Group A 
Ernest A. Gross 
. Trygve Lie 
Anthony Eden 
Warren Austin 
Vijaya Pandit 
. Alexander Wiley 
g. Andrei Vishinsky 


Group B 

United States 
Great Britain 
U.S.S.R. 

India 

Sweden 

Israel 

France 

Brazil 

Norway 


. 
> 
. 
3 
4. 
5 


6 


© oe - 


B. On the line to the left of each 
the terms in Column A, write the 
imber preceding the explanation in 
olumn B which best matches it. 


Column A 


1. agenda 

b. plenary 
rehabilitation 
horse-trading 
veto 
package deal 


Column B 
disapproval of an action proposed 
in the Security Council 
items to be considered at a meeting 
meeting of a full group rather than 
part of a group 
helping people to recover from de- 
feat or disaster 
subversive activity 
bargaining 
agreement to compromise in order 
to gain part of a demand 


Il. CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements or questions, 
write the number preceding the word 
or phrase which best completes the 
sentence or answers the question. 


. In the past twenty years the cost 


of Congressional campaigns has 
. increased slightly 

2. decreased 
. remained about the same 
. increased great'y 


. Campaign chests may be filled 


legally by all of the following, 

except 

1. Federal employees 

2. members of labor unions 

3. people who contribute a dol- 
lar or two to voluntary com- 
mittees 

4. wealthy families 


Senator Paul Douglas sets the 
minimum cost of a Senatorial 
campaign at 

lL. $2,500 3. $150,000 

2. $15,000 4. $1,500,000 


What proportion of the Senators 
stand for reelection every two 
years? 

1. one-tenth 3. one-half 

2. one-third 4. two-thirds 


According to various Federal 
laws, it is unlawful for all of 
the following to make contribu- 
tions to political campaign 
funds, except 

i. corporations 

2. candidates for political office 
3. labor unions 

4. Federal employees 








MacGovern in N. ¥. Post 
“Look, Son——” 
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_f. The campaign which candidates 
may enter in order to secure the 
nomination by their party is 
called a 
1. nominating convention 
2. primary 
3. referendum 
4. caucus 
. The Hatch Act places a $3,000,- 
000 ceiling in any year on con- 
tributions to, and expenditures 
by, a political committee which 
1. operates without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the can- 
didate 

2. operates in two or more 
states 

3. operates in one state 

4. only places newspaper ads 


ill. INTERPRETING A CARTOON 


Study the cartoon below. On the 
line to the left of each of the following 
statements, place a “T” if it is true, an 
“F” if it is false, and “NS” if there is 
not sufficient information in the ,car- 
toon on which to base a conclusion. 
1. Since success is a pot of gold 

we should not try for it. 

With proper schooling it is more 

likely that you can attain suc 

cess. 
. There are not enough school 
buildings or teachers in our 
country. 


IV. WORK AFTER SCHOOL 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place an “F” if 
it is an argument for after-school part 
time jobs and an “A” if it is an argu 
ment against them. 

It helps you decide what your 
future career should be. 
You will not be able to spend 
sufficient time on your school 
studies. 
You will be tempted to drop out 
of high school before you have 
received a diploma. 

. Things you learn on a part-time 
job are soon outdated. 
If your family needs financial 
help, you will be able to give it 
to them. 
You will learn the value of a 
dollar. 





WORDS OF THE WEEK 


agenda (a.jén'da)~A memorandum of 
things to be done, such as items of busi 
ness or discussion to be brought up at a ~ 
meeting. 

Pandit, Vijaya (pan'dit, vi.ja'a )—Sister 
of Prime Minister Nehru of India; she 
heads India’s delegation to U. N. General 
Assembly. 

plenary (plé’na.r1)—Fully attended, in- 
cluding all entitled to be present; said of 
an assembly or meeting. 

Vishinsky, Andrei ( vi.shin'ské, an.dra’ ) 
—Soviet Foreign Minister. 





E WILL now tell you a strange 
history of King Kaidu’s daugh 
ler 


te 


Venetian merchant 


TOO 


So wrote the 
Marco Polo vear-old chroni 


Asia to tar 


in the 
" tCrOSss 
You must know then, he continues, 
that King Kaidu had a daughter 
name in the Tartar language means 
Light of the Moon.” She very 
heautiful. but also so strong and brave 
that ll her father’s 
ould outdo her in feats of strength 

Samat 


u hose 
was 
man 


realm no 


vassing through 


By MANUEL KOMROFF 


The beautiful Amazon masters all who try 
to conquer her until one day ..« 


kand, where King Kaidu held his court, 
this young fame, and 
about Light of the \loon ind 
recorded in the 


heard of girl's 
stories 
her marvelous feats are 
histories of the time. She was as rugged 
travelers, as the rock of the 


Her horsemanship had no 


say the 
Himalay is 
rival, and she soon distinguished her 
self in all the sports of her people; as 
no one in the 


for wrestling, there was 


whole country who could win over 
het 

Light of the Moon's story 
that day when her parents realized that 
a child. but 


should be 


begins on 


she was no longer a hand 


some young woman, and 
thinking of other things besides sports 
One day King Kaidu said to his 
Queen: “It’s high time these wrestling 
contests came to an end 
“Yes Light of the Moon is 


young woman,” Queen 


now a 


said the and 


it's undignified for her to engage in 


such violent sport Promise The youll 


speak to her about it. 


“T'll do just that.” said King Kaidu. 





The very next morning he sent for 
Light of the Moon and they had a 
heart-to-heart talk. She admitted that 
it wasn't customary for girls to enter a 
wrestling ‘But I like it,” she 
added. “Um proud of my victories, and 


ring 


I can't see anv harm in wrestling.” 

Certainly there’s no harm in it,” said 
the King. “Nor is there any good in it. 
You're getting too old to behave like a 
tomboy. Its time vou were getting 
married and settling down.” 

Light of the Moon had nothing to 
sav to that: she knew he was right 

The King continued: “Your 
ind I have been talking it over, and 


going to start looking around for 


mother 


we re 


a proper husband for you among the 

princes of our neighboring lands.” 
“Oh, Father,” she pleaded, “I don’t 

man se 


want to 


want to just anv old 
lec ted by 
cho se my own husband % Het eves lit 


“I have 


marry 

your ministers. | 
up with a sudden inspiration 
in idea: Let it be proclaimed all over 
the land—even into far Mongolia—that 
I'll meet in the wrestling ring any young 
And the 
one who can vanquish me—that’s the 
Isn't that a fair bar 


prince who presents himself 


One ri marry 
gain, Father? 
“It's fair enough.” said the King. 


adde d 


enter 


“And one thing more,” she 
Whi should 
the ring with evervthing to gain and 
nothing to lose? The loser should pay 
Let each one bring a hun 


these contestants 


a pe nalty 





dred horses with him to Samarkand-- 
and forfeit them if I vanquish him.” 

That settled the argument, as she 
knew it would, for King Kaidu was 
quite a horse fancier. “Call the scribe 
at once,” he said, “and let’s get the 
proclamation written.” 

So notice went out over all the land 
and many neighboring countries, with 
the vermilion seal of King Kaidu 
stamped on each document. 

This proclamation, writes Marco 
Polo, was no sooner made than many 
came from all parts to try their fortune. 
The trial was made with great solem- 
nity. The King took his place in the 
principal hall of the palace, with a 
large company of men and women; 
then came the King’s daughter in a 
dress of cendal, very richly adorned; 
and next came the young man, also in 
a dress of cendal. . . . In this manner 
the damsel gained more than ten thou- 
sand horses, for she could meet no one 
able to conquer her, which was no 
wonder, for she was well made in all 
her limbs, and so tall and strongly 
built... . 

“If these beasts don’t stop pouring 
in,” complained the King, “we'll soon 
need more grazing lands!” 

“Yes,” said his Queen sadly. “Our 
daughter is too strong. We pray for a 
good husband—instead we get horses!” 


But Light of the Moon replied: 
“Must I surrender to weaklings? Let 
one come who is able to vanquish me.” 

At length the news came to Samar- 
kand that out of the northern steppes 
the son of a rich Khan was journeying 
to win the hand of Light of the Moon. 
He was no soft youth. He was a war- 
ring prince in the army of King Pamar, 
his father. He was tall and handsome, 
and his muscles were knotted. Instead 
of a hundred horses, his retinue was 
leading a full thousand. 

As soon as Prince Mengu arrived, he 
was presented to the court. As a gift for 
the Queen he brought a flower carved 
of ivory with leaves of jade. To the 
King he presented a set of rare plates. 

His gifts were handsome indeed. But 
he brought with him no honeyed lan- 
guage or manners of an artificial court. 
Everything about him was simple and 
direct. 

“That’s a fine boy,” said the Queen. 
“You must talk very sternly to Light of 
the Moon. And I will do what I can.” 

The King agreed. 

When the Prince of Pamar walked 
out into the garden with Light of the 
Moon, he looked at her and said quite 
frankly: “I’ve come a long distance to 
see you.” 

“And I’ve waited a long time for your 
arrival, too,” she replied. 
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“One glance is sufficient,” said the 
Prince. “I’m satisfied, and I’m deter- 
mined to take you home with me. 
Would you come with me willingly?” 

“Yes—gladly would I go with you, 
and with all my heart. Only you must 
first fulfill the conditions.” 

“Many a man have I pinned to the 
ground,” he said. 

“And many a man has forfeited his 
horses in Samarkand,” she replied. 

“I brought with me a full thousand, 
though I needed but a hundred.” 

“You're risking more than the others.” 

“I've more to gain,” he replied, “for 
I love you, and I know that love will 
make me your master.” 

This was an answer to which she 
made no reply. But they were contented 
in the presence of each other as they 
walked quietly in the garden. 

That evening the Queen spoke to 
Light of the Moon and told her how 
much she liked the youny Prince from 
the northern steppes. “He’s no soft piece 
of dough,” she said. “He will not be 
defeated easily. He’s the one who does 
the vanquishing. Any girl should be 
proud of such a husband.” 

“Yes,” agreed Light of the Moon. 

“Well?” 

“It is hard to pretend weakness when 
one is*really filled with strength. A con- 
test is a contest.” 
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“You would gun a thousand horses 
ind lose an entire kingdom?’ 

“A contest is a contest.” 

In the morning the King spoke to his 
daughter. He told her that the King of 
Pamar was rich and powerful and that 
he would like to have this Prince for 
his son-in-law, Also, there was a ques- 
tion of grazing lands near the borders 
of Pamar, and a marriage between the 
two families would solve this thorny 
problem very nicely 

“Therefore, my child,” he continued 
‘pretend to be as strong as you like; but 
careful not to 
Rather 
for in 


if you're wise you'll be 
pin his shoulders to the ground 
let it be the other 
much is to be gained.” 
| 


way around 
this manner 
She stood silently at 
not reply 
Near the gardens and clear pools of 
the palace a small arena was prepared 


A rope of straw was woven and made 


iis side, but did 


into a large circle. into which fine white 


sand was raked. And to provide shade 
for the contestants, strips of silken cloth 
were attached to the tall carved columns 
of the palace and loggia 

When they entered the sanded ring 
ind she threw off her cendal robe be 
fore a large and notable attendance, 
King Kaidu spoke to his Queen: 

“How many times when she was an 


infant did we pray that the gods might 
give her strength? Well, they did. Now 
it’s the other way around. Let us pray 
that the gods may send her a moment 
of sensible weakness.” 

The Queen nodded and prayed, with 
an ardent glance to the heavens. 

Prince Mengu seemed confident. But 
after a few light encounters they set at 
each other with intent. Soon 
that early confidence of the Prince van- 
ished. He understood that the strength 
and power of this Mongolian girl was 
most formidable. As for Light of the 
Moon, she stood her ground, and like a 
rock of granite resisted all effort to put 
her down. 

In the first half of the encounter she 
seemed content to remain on the de- 

Some holds she broke quite 
but others required great effort 


SeTLOUs 


fensive 
easily, 
Every trick he knew 
tling he tried twice. But when he began 
the strategy for the third 
then Light of the Moon suddenly turned 


in the art of wres 
} 


same time, 
upon her adversary. 

She, too, had her favorite holds, and 
it was time that they should 
played. The first he slipped from easily. 
The second he broke by force 
The third put him down, but he brought 
her down with him, and he was soon 
back on his feet. 


be dis 


sheet 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 





Want energy and healthy growth? 
You need proteins for both 
Eat good amounts of foods like these: 


Meat and fish, eggs, milk and cheese. 





Growing bodies need plenty of protein to build new tissue. 
To be sure you get enough, make it a rule to eat one protein 
food at each meal, even if it is only a glass of milk. 


Now they stood facing each other. 
The young Prince was eager to come 
back into the offensive. He threw his 
arms around her, and it looked this 
time as though she would not free her- 
self. Slowly he bore down with all his 
strength. He felt her warm breath upon 
his face and her heart beat against his. 
Her lips were close to his. .. . 

Suddenly the violence of his force 
seemed to weaken. Light of the Moon 
felt this, and quickly taking hold of his 
head, she lifted him off the ground and 
over her bent back. For a moment he 
hung high in the air. Suddenly down 
he came, flat upon his back. She pinned 
him deep into the sand. It was over. 

Never were spectators more disap- 
pointed at the outcome of a contest. 
All had wished that this fine son of the 
King of Pamar should become the son 
in-law of King Kaidu., And even the 
King and Queen did not try to conceal 
their disappointment 

Light of the Moon stood sadly alone. 

“Well, you've won,” said her mother. 

Light of the Moon did not reply. 
Tears came to her eves. 

“You don't seem very happy about 
it.” said her 

“I couldn't help it. A 
contest.” 

“Why are you weeping?” 

“I don't know, said her daughter. 

But she did know. 

When the refreshments were served 
she took a tray of cold wine and honey 
cakes the hands ot 
servants and carried it herself to 
Prince. She sat down near him. 

“It was your beauty,” he said, “that 
Against beauty all 


mother. 
contest is a 


ot the 
the 


from one 


vanquished me 
weaken.” 

He drank and ate and laughed as 
though the whole matter were of little 
importance. But secretly he felt humili 
ited to have suffered so complete a de 
feat before so large an assembly. 

The next day he left behind him the 
thousand horses, and slowly he and his 
retinue rode out of Samarkand. Light 
of the Moon watched them fram a win 
dow of the palace until the very last 
rider was lost in the far off horizon. 

Prince Mengu, the son of the King of 
Pamar, was the last. His horses were 
the last to be forfeited, the last to be 
brought to Samarkand. 

In the days that followed, new rival 
ries broke out with neighboring chiets, 
King Kaidu had to armed 
horsemen to defend his vast grazing 
lands. Often the King went himself into 
battle. On these occasions, Light of the 
Moon rode beside her father. on one 
of the proud white horses brought to 
Samarkand by Prince Mengu. In battle 
she distinguished herself more than any 
single warrior of the King 

This is the story of Light of the Moon, 
as it is written down by Marco Polo, in 


and send 





his golden book of Oriental travels—ex- 
cept for one last entry, brief and incom- 
plete. ... 

Several years after the contest with 
Prince Mengu, King Kaidu and his un- 
vanquished daughter were advancing 
upon their enemies, and discovered they 
were completely outnumbered. 

King Kaidu gave the order to halt. 
The enemy before them also halted and 
drew up in battle formation. Then King 
Kaidu, confronted with the hopelessness 
of his position, gave the signal to retreat. 

But Light of the Moon had seen 
something in the far distance. She 
gazed intently ahead, and instead of re- 
treating with the others, she rushed 
upon the enemy alone. 

Her father shouted after her, but she 
did not hear him. Riding high in the 
saddle, with a wild gallop she dashed 
forward. No one knew how a girl alone 
could hope to encounter the enemy. 

But Light of the Moon had no inten- 
tion of attacking this entire enemy. As 
she drew close, she did not draw her 
scimitar from its silver scabbard. She 
raced to a place where a single rider 
stood, and she lifted this rider bodily 
out of his saddle. 

Now the enemy set up a frightful cry 
as they rode in hot pursuit. But there 
was no chance of overtaking Light of 
the Moon and her captive. Her horse 
was the very first to reach the gates of 
Samarkand... . 


All this may be found in those inti- | 


mate pages of Oriental history: At last, 
writes Marco Polo, the damsel rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, and seizing 


upon a horseman, carried him off to her | 


own people. 

But between the lines one can read 
more than is recorded. When the frag- 
ments are pieced together, you can 
guess the climax of this strange story of 
seven hundred years ago. 

Light of the Moon, never vanquished 
on the wrestling field, had at last been 
conquered by her own heart. The man 
she had brought back with her was 
Prince Mengu. His words, spoken in the 
gardens at Samarkand, “I know that 


love will make me your master,” had | 


come true at last. 


Slippance 


Boy: “Pardon me—er—but—” 

Girl: “No, you’ve never met me at 
a Sunday School picnic or a dance or a 
football game. I don’t know your cousin 
from Kalamazoo and I don’t look like 
1 girl you met in Paducah. I’m not go- 
ing your way and I wouldn’t ride with 
you on a bet. I didn’t ever go to school 
with you; I'm not waiting for a street 
car, and I'm on my way to meet my 
date who weighs 200 pounds. Now, 
were you going to say something?” 

Boy: “Yes, darn it, you're losing your 
underskirt.” 


Polite Reply 
Boastful Bore: “Whatever I 
goes.” 
Bored Host: “Then why don’t you 
talk about vourself for a while?” 


Lone Star Scanner 


Say 


Woman’s Privilege 


After dinner the young marrieds had 
engaged in their first argument, and for 
the rest of the evening neither had 
spoken. Unable to bear the silence any 
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longer, the husband finally decided 
to give in. 

“Please speak to me, dear,” he said. 
“T'll admit that I was wrong and you 
were right.” 

“It won’t do you any good,” replied 
the bride tearfully. “I've changed my 
mind.” 


Classmate 


Bail Out 
Politeness is like a parachute—there’s 
nothing in it but it eases the jolt. 


College Chronicle 











ele-facts 


PATHWAYS FOR PICTURES 


Pictures flow like water. The tele- 
vision network is like a lawn sprin- 
kling system. Television pictures 
“flow” through coaxial cable to dis- 
tant TV broadcasting stations where 
they are “sprayed” from tall towers. 
Each tower covers an area about fifty 
miles around. 


Right at home—behind home 
plate! The World Series, foot- 
ball games, the presidential cam- 
paign. Through television, all 
these can be seen by you from 
“box seats” right in your own 
living rooms. The events are car- 
ried from city to city by the Bell 
System’s amazing TV network. 


Or fly through the air. Tele- 
vision programs also travel from 
city to city by radio-relay. They 
fly through the air on very short 
waves — called microwaves. They 
skim over the countryside, skipping 
along from one relay station to 
the next. 


The Bell System’s coaxial cable and radio-relay network carries both tele- 
vision programs and Long Distance telephone calls. The network is still 
growing. This means better telephone service—and network television— 


for more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


be 








Let's Face it, Pop 
the Family needs... 


THE POPULAR 


leader” 


“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 
Everybody's 


Your leading Typewriter Deoler, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler hos it. Ask 
him to explain his easy poyment plon. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. ¥. 





HAT’S to be done about the 
older generation? It’s really in 
sad shape! Parents just don’t re- 
member what it’s like to be young, 
and they don’t understand how com- 
| plex a teen-ager’s life is today. They 
don’t realize how important it is that 
you be allowed to use the family car 
occasionally, choose your own 
friends, and decide your own hours. 
Is that the story? Or might it be 
more honest to say that you rarely 
confide in Mom and Dad, and that 
your scintillating school personality 
seldom shines very brightly on the 
home front? If this is true, maybe 
you are partly to blame for the 
“Great Gap” between generations. 
Maybe if you stopped brooding 
about being misunderstood and be- 
| gan looking for the reasons why you 
| and the adults you know don’t al- 
ways see eye to eye. you'd find a 
|way to bridge the gap. Anyway, 
let’s look: 





Q. Parents seem to live in “another 
world.” Isn't a girl of 16 old enough 
to make her own decisions about dates 
and curfew hours? 


A. Not if her parents turn thumbs 
down! And if they turn thumbs down, 
it may be partly the girl's fault. 

Sixteen birthdays do not automatical- 
ly make you a grownup. You can be 
a grownup at 14. You can be childish 
at 20. It’s up to you to prove yourself 


| 
| 
| 


an adult. 

Don’t complain that you're treated 
“like a child,” if you really act like one 
at home. Don’t complain that your par- 
ents are “old-fashioned,” if you've failed 
to do your part in keeping them up to 

| date. 














Consolidated News Features, Inc. 
“Don't ask me that, Alvin! YOU know 
why this night can’t go on forever!’ 


The cause of most family teuds is 
lack of give-and-take—which results in 
lack of understanding. There are al- 
ways two sides to every question and, 
unless you understand both sides, your 
opinion isn’t worth much. 

You say your parents live in “another 
world.” That’s probably true. It’s an 
adult world—a world weighted with 
bills, housework, and problems. How 
much interest do you show in their 
world? How well do you understand 
it? 

Have you asked your parents to ex- 
plain to you the family budget? Do you 
do your part in holding down expendi- 
tures? Do you take any responsibility 
in the running of the household? Do 
you help with the daily chores without 
being nagged into it? Do you offer to 
take care of the younger kids, so your 
parents can have a movie or bowling 
date sometimes? 

If you can answer “yes” to these 
questions, then you have one leg to 
stand on in your argument that you're 
a grownup. But you still need your par- 
ents’ understanding of your world. Do 
you keep them “on the outside” or do 
you help them to look in? 

Do you tell them about your science 
or home ec lab? About your book re- 
port or the speech you made in oral 
English? About your class meeting, the 
assembly program, the football game, 
or band ovractice? Do you tell them 
about your friends and why you like 
them? Do you invite your friends to 
your home and introduce them to your 
parents? 

And, finally, are you a responsible 
person? Do you follow through on 
promises? If you say your homework 





oe 


will be done by 7:30 p.m., is it? If you 
say you'll be home at 11 sharp, are you? 

Your answers to these questions are 
the answer to your question. 


Q. My best girl’s parents don’t ap- 
prove of me. I see them whenever I 
pick up the girl at her house, so the 
trouble isn’t because they don’t know 
me. Have you any ideas about what I 
might be doing wrong? How can I get 
them to like me? 


A. Maybe a look at the “ideal boy” 
as seen through most adult eyes would 
help you: He’s considerate and depend- 
able, and he proves this by being well- 
mannered and neatly dressed whenever 
he shows up. He always calls for a gir] 
at her house, and he knows that honk- 
ing his horn at her front door is no 
substitute for a friendly handshake 
with her parents in the living room. He 
doesn’t talk to his girl for hours over 
the telephone, but saves long chats for 
dates because he knows that no one 
member of a family should monopolize 
Mr. Bell's invention! 

The “boy parents like” is careful to 
deposit a girl on her doorstep no later 
than the curfew set by her parents be- 
forehand. He doesn’t take her to places 
that her folks might disapprove of. He 
chats with her mom and dad before 
taking their daughter off for the eve- 
ning, so that they really do get to know 
him. 

Can you fit this description to your- 
self? If not, begin trying right away 
to smooth out the rough spots. 


Q. My sister borrows my clothes 
without asking. Then, when I want to 
wear them, I can’t find them or they're 
dirty or something. Of course that 
makes me angry, but my parents just 
tell me to calrn down. How can I make 
my sister keep her hands off my private 
property? 


A. Although it’s maddening to find 
your pet sweater splattered with ink 


from Sis’ fountain pen just as you're. 
about to put it on, stop and count ten’ 


before you fly into a rage. Losing your 
temper is never the best way to reach 
a happy solution to a problem, and, 
since it hasn’t worked yet in your case, 
why should it do any better in the fu- 
ture? 

Try talking the matter over calmly 
with your sister. You might say: “I'll 
let you borrow my clothes if you'll ask 
me first, if you'll do any needed wash- 
ing or mending afterwards, and if 
you'll make sure that what you've bor- 
rowed is on hand when I need it.” Or 
you might “swap” different things with 
her for different occasions. If you do 
this, and if you respect her property 
the way you'd like her to respect yours, 
your wardrobe worries should come to 
a happy end. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


The Movie Check List is printed each 
week as your movie-going guide. Here’s 
how our check system works: “Tops, 
don’t miss—cream of-the-crop films you're 
likely to remember for two or three years. 
“Good —all-around, good entertain- 
ment; just short of being top-notch. 
Fair—interesting in part to some movie- 
goers. “Save your money—dull, untrue, or 
even harmful. 

Drama: “/The Big Sky wvrrr 
Ivory Hunter. “Ivanhoe. ““The 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima. ~vw 
Diplomatic Courier. “The Devil 
Makes Three. “The Story of Will 
Rogers. “1 Story of Robin Hood. wv 
The Quiet Man. “Under the Red Sea. 
Red Planet Mars. Duel at Silver 
Creek. “One Minute to Zero. “Lure 
of the Wilderness. “Untamed Frontier. 
Glory Alley. 
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Comedy: Washington Story. “Wi 
Dreamboat. “Fearless Fagan. “VM 
The Happy Time. ~~Son of Paleface. 
wverPat and Mike. ~“#Francis Goes 
to West Point. #Jumping Jacks. ~“ 
Monkey Business 

Musical: ~MWhere's Charley? ~“4 
Just for You. “~The Merry Widow. 
“Because You're Mine. 


Beauty Treatment 


Little Billy was watching his mother 
cold-cream her face before going to 
bed. After watching intently, he asked: 
“Mommy, what are you doing that for?” 

“To make me pretty,” she replied. 

Then, as she began to remove the 
cream with tissue, Billy exclaimed, “It 
didn’t work, did it?” 


Classmate 
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ARROW 


What swell high-steppers 
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CHECKS 


blends .. . WASHABLE as 
your own two hands. To your 
Arrow dealer’s, lads, pronto! 
$5.00 up (subject to change 
by Government regulation), 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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Doctor’s Orders 
Doctor: “Great Heavens! Who stufted 


| that towel in the patient's mouth?” 


Patient's Husband: “1 did, Doc. You 
said the main thing was to keep her 
quiet.” 


Curfew 
He: “Please”- 
She: “No!” 
He: “Aw, please—” 
She: “No!” 
He: “Even if I tell you I love you 
than anybody in the world?” 
She: “Positively no!” 
He: “Aw, but Mother, all the other 
freshmen stay out after ten.” 


‘Ow About it? 


Englishman: “What's that bloomin’ 
noise I ‘ear outside?” 

American: “That’s an owl.” 

Englishman: “Of course, but 
‘owling?” 


00's 


The Test 


Diner: “I beg your pardon, but why 
do all these girls stare at me?” 

Waitress: “I'm not supposed to tell 
you, sir, but we got some of our food 
from the School of Cookery and Home 
Economics, next door, and if you get 
sick after that omelet you've just eaten, 
those girls have all failed in their ex- 
amination.” 


Good Measure 


An Irishman passed a shop which 
advertised “Everything Sold by the 
Yard.” Thinking to play a joke on the 
shopkeeper, the Irishman went in and 
asked for a yard of milk 

The shopkeeper, not to be outdone, 
dipped his finger in a bow! of milk and 
drew a line a yard long on the counter. 
“Five cents, please,” he said. 

“All right,” the Irishman came back, 


Marianna, Pia 


Unfinished Symphony 


The school orchestra was rehearsing 
a composition by the to be 
played at the fall concert. After going 
over the composition six times the di- 


director 


rector seemed satisfied. 

“Thank you,” he said to the weary 
musicians, “at last you have given me 
a true interpretation of my work.” 

“Gee!” whispered the boy with the 
trombone, “that’s queer. I've got two 
pages to play yet.” 





Hee-haw! 
There once was a young circus dancer 
Who tugged at the tail of her prancer. 
People shouted, “You fooll 
That horse is a mule!” 
But they never received any answer. 


Three-Letter Word 
Working on a crossword puzzle, Mrs. 
Clark asked: “What is a female sheep?” 
“Ewe,” replied Mr. Clark, and the 


battle was on. 
Auburn Plainsman 


Anchors Aweigh 

Bob Hope: “What kind of soup is 
this?” 

Bing Crosby: “Why, that’s Navy 
bean soup.” 

Hope: “Well, then what are these 
noodles doing in it?” 

Crosby: “Convoys!” 
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THE CUTICURA 
BETTER COMPLEXION 
PLAN PROMOTES 


Skin 
pays 


in J 
Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment bring radiant new 
tone, promptly help 
clear up blackheads 
and externally caused 
pimples. To speed 
relief, try new “invis- 
ible” Cuticura Liquid 
during the day. Buy! 
DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
6 Doy, Evening, Saturday 


ACADEMY a Sunday Classe 
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GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 
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Free Memory Book with each or 
Write today for free sample kit. 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


Powerful Magnifying Glass 
for 5¢ Post. Bargain 
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Jamestown Stamp Co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y 
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west 300 artist desgns. Sead 
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Leon Hardeman 


AY down south in the land of cot- 

ton, folks are mighty proud of 
Georgia Tech. The Ramblin’ Wrecks 
didn’t lose a game last season and are 
supposed to be even better this year. 
They have everything—speed, heft, 
power, and depth. And a little man 
leads them! 

I refer to Leon Hardeman, the sawed- 
off halfback. Little Leon offers living 
proof that you don’t have to be a giant 
to be a great college athlete. Just 5-feet- 
6-inches tall and weighing 168 pounds, 
he hits like a bullet and then flies when 
he gets into the open. 

He’s a low runner who seems to scoot 
right out from under the giants who try 
to tackle him. Last year he carried the 
ball 126 times and gained 617 yards. 

Oddly enough, little T.N.T. wasn't 


rated very highly when he came up to | 


the varsity last season. He had been an 
outstanding athlete at Lafayette (Ga.) 
High School. But he hadn't been sought 
after by college coaches because of his 
size. 

He showed only so-so-promise a$ a 
freshman—less, in fact, than several of 
his teammates. He began to come on in 
spring practice. By the time the 1951 
season rolled around, Coach Bobby 
Dodd couldn’t keep him off the varsity. 
He made the little fellow his regular 
left halfback—and the rest you know. 

Besides being a terrific scat back, the 
mighty midget plays a fine game of 
baseball. He’s a regular on the Tech 
nine. This is how he lists his “favorites”: 

Actor, John Wayne; actress, 
Gardner; singer, Patti Page; dance band, 
Billy May; school subject, English; hob- 
by, all sports; and ambition, to be a 
football coach. 


For the most thrilling moment of his | 
career, he picks his touchdown against | 
Baylor in the Orange Bow] Game last | 


January (Tech won, 17-14). 


DIAMOND DUST 


* ¢ © Here’s my All-American baseball 
team for 1952: First base—Ferris Fain; 


second bhase—Jackie Robinson; third 





Ava | 


Ramblin’ 
Runt 


base—Al Rosen; shortstop—Phil Rizzuto; 
outfield—Hank Sauer, Stan Musial, and 
Larry Doby; catcher—Yogi Berra; pitch- 
ers—Robin Roberts, Bobby Shantz, Allie 
Reynolds, and Bob Lemon. 

Other choices include: Most valu- 
able player—Allie Reynolds (American 
League), Joe Black (National League) ; 
outstanding rookie—Joe Black; manager 
of the year—Jimmy Dykes. 

* « * For the 10 outstanding feats of 
the 1952 season, I choose: 

1. The wonderful relief pitching of 
Joe Black. Though just a rookie, Joe 
chalked up the lowest earned-run aver- 
age in the big leagues. Without him, the 
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Dodgers couldn't possibly have won the 
pennant. 

2. Virgil Trucks’ two no-run_ no-hit 
games. 

3. Carl Erskine’s no-run no-hit game. 

4. The sudden coming of age of 
Hank Sauer, who blossomed into the 
runs-batted-in and co-homer king of the 
big leagues. | 

5. The tremendous pitching of little 
Bobby Shantz, who won 24 games be- 
fore bemg sidelined by a broken*bone. 

6. The Yankees winning the pennant 
for the fourth straight year—all done the 
hard way, with great “clutch” play in 
the last week of the season—the mark 
of a real champion. 

7. Stan Musial Jeading the National 
League batters for the third year in a 
row—the first time it’s been done in 27 
years (since 1923-25). 

8. Luke Easter’s smashing comeback 
after being sent down to the minors. 
His “hot” bat almost put the Indians 
into the World Series. 

9. Cleveland coming up with three 
20-game-winning pitchers for the sec- 
ond year in a row—and again failing to 
win the pennant! 

10. Ferris Fain chalking up his sec- 
ond straight American League batting 
title. 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 





“It’s amazing! He never trains, 
just drinks RC!” 





YES, RC MAKES YOU FEEL LIKE NEW! 
Two full glasses in the BIG bottle! 
Enjoy a frosty RC today! 





WHY DO WE SAY... 


“it's raining cats and dogs" 


In 17th century England, refuse and 
filth were often thrown into the streets. 
A heavy rain would cause the gutters 
to flow with all sorts of objects, in- 
cluding dead cats and dogs. It wasn’t 
long before people would shake their 
heads at heavy rains and say, “‘It’s 
raining cats and dogs.” 


f 





Outside it may be “raining cats and dogs.”’ But inside 
—that Planters Peanut bag—it’s all sunshine. Those 
big oven-fresh, vitamin-rich peanuts are the crunchiest, 
meatiest energy treats on the market. No other peanut 
looks so good and tastes so good; and no other peanut 
offers so much healthful protein food. Look for 
“Mr. Peanut” on the wrapper of Planters Peanuts, 
Planters Jumbo Block Peanut Bar, and Planters Peanut 
Butter. He’s your guarantee of peanut perfection. 
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Some Teachers Talk Back 


about Hardy Finch’s appraisal of ‘‘The English Teacher 
of the Future” in Scholastic Teacher of last May 


Many readers responded to our invi- 
tation in the May 7 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher for further discussion of Eng- 
lish Language Arts. This is Vol. 1 of the 
five-volume series on reorganization of 
the English curriculum to be published 
by the Curriculum Commission of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The article by Dr. Dora V. Smith 
introducing English Language Arts in 
the September 24 issue of Scholastic 
Teacher (page 11-T) is, of course, a 
major contribution to+this discussion. 
Additional articles and letters on this 
important document will appear in 
Scholastic Teacher throughout the year. 
Send us your comments.—Editor. 


Dear Editor: 

In the May 7, 1952, issue of Scholas- 
tic Teacher I read with great interest 
the article “The English Teacher of the 
Future” by Hardy Finch. May I make 
one or two comments as a teacher of 
English for the past twenty years, writer 
of several articles on rejuvenating the 
English program, and co-editor of a 
literature series 01 texts. 

I gather that this report of the Eng- 
lish committee is '!ooked upon as some- 
what revolutionary in the field of Eng- 
lish teaching. The Scholastic article 
wonders where we can find an English 
teacher who can fulfill the bill. I am 
inclined to believe that many such 
teachers are already in the high school 
classroom. 

In my own school, Cuyahoga Heights, 
Cleveland 25, Ohio, we carry on such 
a program, with each year’s English 
program adapted to the kinds of pupils 
in our classes, each unit planned around 
needs, experiences, community back- 
ground and affairs, etc., with never a 
thought that we are doing anything 
revolutionary or unusual. Twenty years 
ago in a tiny school in central Ohio I 
taught my English classes under a pure 
laboratory method. I am sure that many 
teachers, like myself, compile in co- 
operation with the individual student, 
individual reading lists, individual prob- 
lems within unit composition work. 

Our short story unit is based on teen- 
age problems, “growing-up,” while an 
extensive composition unit is called 
“Myself,” an analysis of personality 
problems. In a poetry unit we study the 
wonders of language, the power of com- 


munication, the improvement of written’ 


and oral expression through shrewd 
selection of words, phrases, and colorful 
arrangement of ideas. 


We study daily use of language 
through editorials, telephone conversa- 
tion, radio, advertisements, comics, etc. 
In reading A Tale of Two Cities which 
we request and thoroughly enjoy, we 
make a trip to modern France, planning 
as if we were really sailing next week. 
We learn millions of fascinating things 
in this unit. In fact two girls are actually 
saving for a trip to Paris! 

I could go on forever when English 
teaching is under discussion, but I sim- 
ply wish to say that I cannot see any- 
thing revolutionary or astonishing in 
this report. Such work has been going 
on for years. 

Miss Christine W. West 
Berea, Ohio 


Dear Mr. Finch: 

You wrote in the Scholastic Teacher 
of May 7 that you wanted to hear from 
any with the energy, drive and back- 
ground to do the job outlined by the 
English Language Arts volume if he (or 
she) had not already left to become a 
supervisor. 

I have been trying to be such a one; 
but I'll agree, Hardy, if I may take the 
liberty to address you thus, it takes a 
“Hardy” girl or boy. 

My work with Dr. Dora V. Smith at 
the University of Minnesota and with 
Dr. Walter Loban and Dr. Paul Witty 
at Northwestern University has inspired 
me to try to be the superior E. L. A. 
teacher. However, there have been dis- 
couraging moments. . . . After a sum- 
mer of inspiration . . . one often returns 
to his traditional school . . . to have the 
inspiration gradually die out from... 
repeated discouragements. This has hap- 
pened to me several times, but I have 
recalled Paul Witty’s philosophy for 
such a dark moment, “It is better to 
light a candle in a dark place. .. .” All 
of us, though, I think, become impatient 
with the slow-grinding wheels of cur- 
riculum change and the reluctance of 
many teachers to even consider change. 

If the English teachers agreed on the 
attitudes of the E. L. A. according to 
the Curriculum Study Commission of the 
N. C. T. E., that would be a high hurdle 
out of the way. I believe that the publi- 
cation of the reports of the C. C. will go 
far in publicizing these aims, and there- 
by make the way easier for those of us 
who have had direct access to these 
ideas from Miss Smith and others and 
have tried to put them into practice. In 
fact, the actuality of a guide for the 
curriculum planners and English teach- 
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ers of the future is a big step forward. 
Many teachers of English and many 
school systems have talked about want- 
ing to do something about the English 
curriculum. Now, there is no valid ex- 
cuse for not trying. ... 


Mary E. Ohm 
Woodrow Wilson Jr. H. S. 
Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Editor: 

... As the author of one of the chap- 
ters of this book, I am naturally some- 
what prejudiced in its favor; but I feel 
that it is an epochal book... . 

Here are a few things worth mention- 
ing about it: 

1. It took over 200 people almost 
seven years to produce this book. This 
represents probably the most intensive 
study of any subject area that has ever 
been made. I haven't read all the other 
studies, but I’m willing to stake my 
professional reputation on this state- 
ment. What does this mean for the aver- 
age teacher who will be asked to read 
and study this book? Well, this repre- 
sents about the best thinking on the 
subject that you can find. There isn’t a 
single statement in the book that cannot 
be backed up by evidence... . 

2. This is based on studies of hun- 
dreds and probably thousands of reports 
of classroom situations. In the high 
schools of New York City I collected 
about 160 lessons in 1949 which I for- 
warded to the Commission. This is only 
a single city of our entire country. Can 
you imagine what was submitted as ex- 
amples of good practices? What mem- 
bers of the Commission did was to sift 
all these practices and come up with the 
best. The book rests on a firm founda- 
tion of good practice. It is not fancy 
theory. It has the know-how. .. . 

3. The book itself is not revolution- 
ary, but evolutionary. If you have read 
the earlier massive studies of the NCTE, 
you will have perceived the trends that 
are emphasized here. . . . 

4. This Curriculum report is not the 
last word in English curricula. The 
Commission does not want every ham- 
let and village to buy the book and set 
up a curriculum based on the recom- 
mendations. Rather does the Commis- 
sion wish each teacher of English and 
the language arts (called so in the ele- 
mentary grades) to think the problems 
through for himself 
riculum is not easy, and there are no 
short cuts. .. . Anybody who thinks that 
by reading this book he will be able to 
make a curriculum is either a fool or an 
idiot. The,book is a starting-point. 

Joseph Mersand 

Long Island City (N. Y.) H. S. 
(President, New York State Council 
of Teachers of English) 





—That’s No Work for the Teacher! 


Teen Age Book Club —a unique plan to encourage student reading — is 
designed to be entirely operated by the student members 


Yes ... you can introduce your students to the pleasures 
of reading and guide them towards worthwhile books 
without adding to your teaching load! For the Teen 
Age Book Club—a highly successful plan to encourage 
student reading—is specially designed for schools and 
organized so that all details—ordering books, collecting 
payment from students, etc.—can be handled by a stu- 
dent secretary elected by the members. Books provided 
by the Teen Age Book Club are 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size 
editions selected by reading experts for youth appeal 
and literary merit. 


—— MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS — - 
TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


Please send me without cost or obligation, complete 
information on How to Start a Teen Age Book Club 
together with free materials and a sample book 


Name — = - ———EEEEE 
See 


School__— 


School Address 
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BOOKS FOR EVERY TYPE OF READER 

Each month Club members choose from a list of 16 
popular titles, widely varied so that each can find a book 
suited to his or her age level. Books are provided for 
every age level, from upper elementary grades through 
senior high school. 

Sports 

Animals 
Hobbies 


Reference 


Classics 
Drama 
Adventure 
Humor 


Novels 

Short Stories 
Science Fiction 
Mysteries 


NEED NOT BUY SPECIFIC NUMBER OF BOOKS 


Club members are not required to buy any specific num- 
ber of books. They may buy as many or as few as they 
wish of the books offered during the year. 


FREE DIVIDENDS 
For every four books purchased, Club members may 
choose a free book at the end of the semester. 


FREE MATERIALS 

All materials for starting and operating a Club are sup- 
plied free. For a complete set of materials, including a 
sample book, mail coupon at the left. 





